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THE PEACEFUL USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


A sermon by 


THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing : 
therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live. 


(Deuteronomy 30: 19.) 


Occasions arise in the history of mankind when we can almost see 
one era close and another begin. It was so when the forty year’s journey 
of the people of Israel through the wilderness came to an end. After 
facing dangers and enduring toils almost incredible, Moses had brought 
Israel to the very edge of the promised land. He is very conscious of 
having been led all along the way by God. God has allowed him to send 
explorers in front of him, and to see the land itself and its vast possi- 
bilities, but not to go into it. Younger men must take up the task. 
It is one thing to reach the land, as they had done under Moses’ leader- 


ship, but it is another to master it, to develop it rightly, and to make it 
their settled home. 
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So the old leader makes his last contribution to the fortunes of 
Israel. He summons the whole people before him, and speaks to them 
out of the fullness of his experience. It is only, he says, obedience to the 
Law of God that will enable them to master the land and to use it aright. 
If they turn away to false Gods, they will perish. The future lies to that 
extent in their power. He sets before them life and death, blessing and 
cursing. According as they choose, they can make the promised land a 
land of life, or of death. 

The discovery of the secret of atomic energy marks just such another 
occasion in the story of the human race. Here it is the scientists who 
have opened the door into a new world. Scientists are God’s agents no 
less than Moses, and deep is the debt that mankind owes them. It is some- 
times singly, sometimes as partners, that they achieve their triumphs — but 
always by virtue of earlier achievements by previous workers. They are 
tireless in their probing of the innermost recesses of nature, though the 
best and wisest know that there are mysteries in the universe which lie 
beyond their probing. 

For a long time scientists have been searching for the key to the 
foundations of the physical world, and decade after decade the search 
has grown more intense. At the dawn of the century radium was dis- 
covered by Marie and Pierre Curie. A little later man got his first glimpse 
of the world of atomic nuclei. One after another, Ramsay, Rutherford, 
Bohr and the Joliot-Curies opened out wider and wider ranges of human 
knowledge and possible human control. On the very verge of the second 
World War, in January 1939, nuclear fission was produced. It was the 
key to the new world. And on the 2nd December, 1942, following 
research by physicists of many countries, the key was slowly turned, 
and the gate swung open, with the achievement of the first nuclear chain 
reaction, on the campus of the University of Chicago. 

We can see now, as we look back over those 13 or 16 years, that the 
discovery of the secret, the unlocking of the gate into the new world, was 
an event of momentous significance. But, save to a few scientists, and the 
government or governments which employed them, the event and its 
potentialities for good or ill were completely unknown. We can see now, 
as men hardly saw then, that any precedent set by the first use of the new 
power would have ineffaceable consequences. It was possible to direct 
its use in those mid-war years for good or evil, for blessing or cursing, for 
life or death. On August 6th and August 9th, 1945 it was used, in fact, 
for death. Hiroshima and Nagasaki are the monuments of destruction. 
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I have no intention of canvassing now the various steps which led to 
the decision taken by the government or governments concerned. I have 
read enough of the documents of the day, which have been published 
since, to understand the terrible strain to which the politicians were 
subject, as well as the heartburnings of the scientists themselves. I make 
here no judgement. I simply point out that as men sow, so they reap 

But since those days, ten years ago, new discoveries have been made 
by the scientists, and the precarious character of the whole world we live 
in, as well as of human life itself, has been brought home in a still starker 
form by the invention of the hydrogen bomb. It was in the later months 
of 1939 that President Roosevelt gave the order to make the atomic 
bomb “‘lest the Nazis get in first,”’ on the express advice of Albert Einstein 
and other scientists. But Einstein himself, before he died, expressed 
his regret that he had given that advice. In a conversation on November 
16th, 1954 with Dr. Linus Pauling, about the danger to civilisation of 
militarism and the hydrogen bomb, Einstein said: “I made one great 
mistake when I signed the letter to President Roosevelt recommending 
that atomic bombs be made.”’ 

Leaving aside what had already been done, we can truthfully claim 
that with the invention of the hydrogen bomb, and before the vast and 
fatal powers which it possesses are unloosed, humanity has been given 
another chance. It is the scientists who declare with unforgettable force 
the gravity of the catastrophe to which a war with the hydrogen bomb 
could bring mankind. 

“It is stated on very good authority” said the nine scientists in the 
Appeal published by Bertrand Russell last month, “that a bomb can now 
be manufactured which will be 2,500 times as powerful as that which 
destroyed Hiroshima... The best authorities are unanimous in saying 
that a war with H-bombs might quite possibly put an end to the human 
race. It is feared that if many H-bombs are used there will be universal 
death — suddenly only for a minority, but for the majority a slow 
torture of disease and disintegration.” 

But if it is the scientists who warn us of impending catastrophe, 
it is the scientists as much as any other human agents who can help men 
to see a way of recovery. 

Ihe International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
has just begun. It is a conference of scientists of 60 nations. The possi 


bilities for the future development of the new power for good or ill are 


great ; although it is folly to suppose that atomic energy will provide the 
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remedy for all those ills which our own inertia or lack of vision prevents 
us from tackling. The principle decision now to be made is the direction 
in which we shall go : and by “we’’ I mean the scientists and the general 
public together, for all are involved. 

The first thing then that I would ask of belicving people is that they 
should surround the Conference and all taking part in it with their 
prayers. It is to God Himself above all that we must look for the guiding 
of the minds and the consciences of the scientists. There is not one who 
is not deeply concerned ; and those who know most will be most alive to 
the moral issues. We and they alike are responsible to God. It is God 
Almighty who speaks to them and us. “I command thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God, and keep His commandments and His statutes.” 

One of God’s commandments is “seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness.” Another is “As ye would that men should do 
unto you, even sodo unto them.” To let hell loose on earth before anyone 
else can do so, or to inflict certain destruction on others as a way of 
preventing possible injury to ourselves, is to break God’s commandments. 
But to develop atomic energy for peaceful uses not only for ourselves, 
but for those in greater need, is to be a fellow worker with God. 

In a Conference so many-sided and largely attended there will be a 
great danger of failing to see the wood for the trees. And valuable as the 
discussions in the various sections will be it is of imperative importance 
to get the perspective right. And since no proposals requiring adoption 
by voting may be submitted or entertained, the trend and the major 
points emerging will be all important. 

The Conference is charged by United Nations to explore means of 
developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy through international 
co-operation, and, in particular, to study the development of atomic 
power and to consider other technical areas (including radiation protec- 
tion in which international co-operation might most effectively be 
accomplished). 

There are two major points springing out of the actual terms of 
reference with which thoughtful people of all nations will be specially 
concerned. One is “international co-operation in relation to peaceful 
uses” ; the other is “the extent to which the development of atomic 
power will have an unselfish character.” 

Take first the major point of international co-operation in relation 
to peaceful uses. Atomic energy is acknowledged to have certain dangers 
attached to it. Not only the workers engaged in its production, but 
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all other human beings, and also animals, exposed to radiation, are 
affected by it. Nor must we forget the genetic effects. These are dangers 


which have no consideration for national boundaries. But there is this 
further factor which calls for international co-operation in a systematic 
form. One of the sad consequences of the discovery of atomic energy 
is that those who own it can also direct it to the purposes of war. The 
raw materials of atomic energy are already a matter of extreme compe- 
tition between nations. Unless international co-operation takes the 
place of competition, the push to employ the new power even for peaceful 
uses can easily produce intolerable tensions. When the competition 
between the nations, or their subjects, has a military objective, the 
gravity of the resulting conflict must be patent to all. But international 
co-operation to be effective involves an international agency for control. 
The systematic working out of the form and authority of this agency 
in such a way as to limit the control, or production, or both, to the 
very minimum necessary, while allowing the wide use of the new power 
outside the realms of danger, is a task for scientists and technicians. 
The agency must be no mere policeman appointed for inspection. It 
must tend to develop the beneficial possibilities of atomic energy and 
encourage the growth of fundamental knowledge, stirring the construc- 
tive and imaginative impulses of men, rather than merely concentrating 
on the defensive or negative. But if it is to minimise rivalry between 
nations in the dangerous aspects of atomic development, it must be 
in a position to control world supplies of those raw materials, notably 
uranium, which are indispensable to the production of fissionable 
material on a scale large enough to make explosives or power. The 
scientists should know better than anybody else that it is only if the 
dangerous aspects of atomic energy are taken out of national, and 
placed in international, hands and only if the international agency is 
engaged in development and operation, that it can adequately discharge 
its functions as a safeguarder of the world’s future. I do not 
see how the conference can adequately fulfil the direct charge 
to it by United Nations to “explore means of developing the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy through international co-operation,” without 
considering this all important matter; especially in view of the fact 
that United Nations in the same Resolution, which set up this conference, 
expresses the hope that an international atomic agency would be 
“established without delay.”” It is true that it is the governments which 


have to create the agency, but the scientists have a responsibility 
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concerning it which is all their own. If such an agency existed in an 
effective form, the risk of using atomic energy for other than peaceful 
purposes would be reduced to a minimum. 

And there is one short note to be added. The preservation of secret 
data for the time being is no doubt essential to security. But let us 
hope that the day will soon come when there will no longer be secrets 
about atomic energy. For here lies the firmest basis of security : in the 
long term there can be no international control and no international 
co-operation which does not presuppose an international community 
of knowledge. 

But if international co-operation for peaceful uses is one major 
point which thoughtful people will watch with special concern, the 
extent to which the development of atomic energy will have an unselfish 
character is another. The need for power in all nations is very great. 
The more prosperous countries will all be likely to benefit from the 
present discussions. But it is for the needs of the under-developed 
countries that a special appeal should be made. Countries are under- 
developed quite often because they have no power at their disposal. 
With all its difficulties, the field for exporting nuclear stations to them 
is enormous. I would add one particular reason for giving under- 
developed countries a special preference. In the last 20 years around 
and during the second world war terrible cruelties have been inflicted 
on human beings. Mankind needs to make atonement for those cruelties 
by acts of special beneficence, involving sacrifice. For the United 
Nations, as the originator of this International Conference, to secure 
the supply of power for peaceful purposes on an adequate scale for the 
countries which are least developed and need power most, would be 
making atonement. 

All nations and all human beings are responsible to God, both for 
what they do and for what they fail to do. The work done at the Inter- 
national Conference can have a great effect on the peace of the world, 
and the happiness of nations. Let us pray continually that God, the 
All-loving and All-wise, may guide the minds and consciences of all 
who attend it for blessing, not cursing: for life, not death. 

But let us be sure to remember this. Atomic energy used only for 
peaceful purposes is no magic cure for human ills. Up to now its 
far-reaching consequences for the whole social order have received 
altogether too little study. Ministers of religion in particular, have a 
special duty to consider the immense complications which the discovery 
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of atomic energy brings to the exercise of their pastoral responsibilities. 
It is not true to say quite simply that there lies before us, if we choose, 
“continual progress in happiness, knowledge and wisdom.” We must 
choose life indeed, not death. (And we ought to do anything we can 
to forget our quarrels.) But we must “remember our humanity” in its 
weakness as well as its strength. We are in God's hands. It is not we 
but He who is the Master of the Universe. Indeed it is just because, 


like new Titans, we have put ourselves in God’s place that the foundations 


of the world have been shaken. The secret of life, and the way to the 
Promised Land, is to love the Lord thy God, to obey His voice, and 
to cleave unto Him, for He is thy life and the length of thy days. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 

IN THE WORLD COUNCIL TOWARDS THE 

NEEDS OF THE CHURCHES AND OF THE 
PEOPLES OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


by 


RoBert C. MACKIE 


Exactly one hundred years ago this month David Livingstone had 
completed the first part of his great trans-African journey. Writing in 
his diary at Libonta at the end of July 1855 he describes the home-coming 
of the men who had been his companions on the journey to the West 
Coast and back. “We had expended all our stock, and all the goods 
the men had earned in Loanda, and returned as poor as we had set out. 
Yet no distrust was shown and my poverty did not lessen my influence. 


They saw that I had exerted myself for their benefit alone and even my 


men remarked : “Though we return as poor as we went we have not 
gone in vain.” They began immediately to collect ivory for the return 
journey.””! 

“Yet no distrust was shown, and my poverty did not lessen my 
influence.” How extraordinary was the influence of Livingstone ! How 
great was the moral power of this single-minded man who opened up 
Africa for the outside world ! The influence which he had upon men was 
unaffected ‘by his poverty and often helplessness in their hands because he 
put his trust in God. No wonder his reports and journals provided such 
a stimulus to the missionary enterprise of his day. The whole great 
story of the Christian mission in Africa before and after Livingstone is 
one which depends upon the moral force of the Gospel itself. 

And to-day the very name Africa spells “distrust” of the West. We 
have only to pause and think of North Africa, of East Africa, of South 


1 Livingstone’s Travels, edited by Dr. James I. Macnair, p. 144. 
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Africa, to realise that fact. In so many parts of the continent relation- 
ships between Africans and Europeans have gone backwards. Was 
Livingstone wrong in thinking that the Gospel and commerce could 
move forward together? At any rate it is the influence of wealth and 
political power which seems to have triumphed with consequent 
distrust. There is a new crisis in relationships to-day between Africa and 
the western world. That is why the simple notes of Livingstone startle us 


Now let us advance a century to hear another voice. Here is a 
quotation from the Evanston Assembly address of Charles Malik, then 
ambassador of the Lebanon to the United States of America 


“Asia and Africa are rising. They desire the full enjoyment of their 
natural rights. The Asian and African will is taken into account in world 
councils to-day more than ever before The Church can and should 
rejoice in this phenomenon. How much the East owes its rise to the direct 
and indirect activity of the Church, both to the faithful witness of whatever 
remained of the Church of the East and to the dynamic witness of the 
western Church and its manifold missionary impact, is a tale still to be 
told in all its pathos and depth. Christ has been at work all along, in 
ways past our comprehension, to bring about the rise of the East 

The challenge of Asia and Africa, so far as their present fundamental 
revolution is concerned, is for the Christian conscience, in all sympathy 
and love, to understand and be concerned about the political, economic, 
social and spiritual needs rhe great stirring for social justice, for the 
elimination of discrimination and misery, for the liberation of the eternally 
depressed and dispossessed, for conferring some dignity upon millions of 
human beings who are only human by name, all this certainly reflects the 
will of Christ. Whoever misses the bus with respect to fundamental social 
change is certainly going to be left by the wayside, and therefore nothing 
is more necessary for Christians than to make sure they understand the 
social forces at work and try to help them in their truly formidable tasks, 
with all the moral and intellectual resources at their command, resources 
which we ultimately derive from the compassion of Christ and the right 
eousness of God.” 


These are very great words and they were spoken by a man from the 
continent of Asia. They contain a challenge similar to that of Livingstone 


a hundred years ago when he was attacking the slave trade. You remem- 


ber how he said: “May God’s rich blessing come down on everyone, 


American, English or Turk, who strives to heal the open sore of the 
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world.” Charles Malik’s words are a call to the understanding of the 
Christian conscience. They summon the Christian Church to put to use 
the moral and intellectual forces that should be at its command. 

In 1855 there was an opportunity of building good relationships 
between Europe and Africa. Do we not stand before such an opportunity 
to-day — of rebuilding good relationships between the West on the one 
hand and Asia and Africa on the other? I believe that is what Charles 
Malik meant us to see. And now I should like to tell you of some small 
beginnings in preparing a response to his Evanston challenge — or 
rather to the challenge of this day of opportunity. 


In the beginning of June the Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees held a consultation at Les Rasses, another little 
Swiss town in the mountains, not far from Geneva. It was the largest 
and most effective consultation we had ever held. We took human need 
throughout the world for our subject and had representatives present 


from Asia. The chief thing that happened was that our eyes were opened 
to some of the facts of the social, economic and spiritual situations 
amongst the masses of men in the world. We have tried to put down 
our analysis in the Report of the Division, which is in your hands. All 
I shall do is to develop for you the points which are made in that paper. 


Human Need 


Let me read again a sentence of Charles Malik : “The great stirrings 
for social justice, for the elimination of discrimination and misery, for 
the liberation of the eternally depressed and dispossessed, for conferring 
some dignity upon millions of human beings who are only human by 
name, all this certainly reflects the will of Christ.” That is a far better 
description than I could give of the character of the human need which 
our speakers brought before us one after the other. Of course there are 
not wanting voices to remind us that such need and suffering have always 
been a feature of the life of Asia and Africa. Does that constitute a 
reason for not being moved by them now? The contrast between wealth 
and poverty is certainly far more evident in the modern world as between 
continents than it has ever been. The economists seem to tell us that 
it has also become more real. And there is a growing realisation of 
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these “‘great stirrings’ throughout East and West, throughout Africa 


and Europe. The man in the street — shall we say the man in the pew ? 

is more aware than ever before of the great differences in standard of 
living between the continents, and of the appalling conditions in which 
masses of his fellow men exist. 


The Response of Governments 


Governments are aware of this situation and are acting — both 
separately and together. The United Nations has its programme of 
technical assistance. Human need has been recognised and govern- 
mental aid is going from one country to another. There is much good 
involved in this, much genuine concern on the part of peoples that their 
governments should help what they call ‘economically under-developed 
countries.” I have only to instance the desire of many Swiss people 
that this rich country should give special aid from its accumulated 
resources to countries of Asia or Africa. But there are other elements 
in this governmental interest, elements of natural self-interest. The desire 
to influence other nations is strong, whether for commercial or political 


reasons. Behind all this aid stands the shadow of the balance of power 


There are both great possibilities and acute dangers in such relationships 
: } 


Two particular points became clear to us. The first is that suspicion 
and distrust towards outside aid at the governmental level is both under- 
standable and inevitable. That certainly does not invalidate such aid but 
it affects the good it does and calls for a complementary Christian ini 
tiative. The second point is that governmental schemes are unable to 
touch the moral and spiritual consequences of the social revolutions 
taking place in our day. When all is said and done the most fundamental 
needs of men remain unmet 


The Christian Churches in Asia and Africa 


I need not describe the way in which the mission has given place to 
the Church in recent years. It is a rapid process which is happening 
almost everywhere. And it is a process which springs from the vision of 
missionary and church leaders. But the result is that increasingly the 
are numbers of small minority churches standing by themselves in non- 
Christian, and not infrequently anti-Christian, environments. The old 
political safeguards from colonial days, whatever be their value, have 
practically gone. 
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These facts indicate the kind of burdens which the churches of Asia 
and Africa are carrying to-day. There is, first, their burden of independ- 
ence, and of diminished resources. And there is, secondly, the burden of 
a wholly new political and social situation. This revolutionary situation 
is moving with extreme rapidity and churches which were founded in a 
wholly other day are caught unprepared to meet it. And a further open 
question is how far the presence of the West in relation to these churches 
may help or hinder. But there are certainly burdens to be shared. 


The World Council 


rhe last factor in our analysis is the existence of the World Council 
itself. I do not speak of it here as an organisation but as a fellowship of 
churches. We have a fellowship represented in this room in which 
there are no ‘‘older” and “younger” churches, in which there can be no 
hint of patronage due to size or history. In all our Churches there is the 
same story of human weakness and divine strength. We all stand under 
the judgment and mercy of the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
in our World Council there has grown up a will to bear one another’s 
burdens. That is a new factor in Christian history. 


IV 


| wish I could stop at this point. It is so much easier to analyse the 
situation than to begin to sketch the response to it. I am very conscious 


of the complexity of this whole matter, and of my abysmal ignorance of 


many aspects of it. I realise also the danger of a wrong approach. 


Therefore let me suggest two stages in our response : 


The Centrality of the Christian Mission 


Chere can be no doubt about this. Certainly there is none in my mind. 
[he primary response to human need is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Let 
me once again quote from Charles Malik’s address : 


“Partnership and fellowship on as deep a plane as possible, and where 
possible on the deepest plane : these are the demands of Asia and Africa 
something infinitely more humble, more profound, more positively out- 
reaching, something touching the hearts of men, touching their need for 
fellowship and understanding and love, for being included and being 
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trusted. Something providing them with real hope, hope for themselves 
and their children, hope in this life as well as in the next, something of this 
order is needed. This Something is Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord.”’ 


There is always a danger of thinking that our “know-how,” oui 
fraternal visits, our surpluses (God forgive us !) will save the world. That 
is not true. It is wholly untrue. The only thing that saves the world and 
answers fundamental human need is the Gospel. The World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council are together pledged 


to unfaltering obedience to the Great Commission 


A New Form of Response 


But we must not rest upon the initiative of the past. We must not 
only look back longingly to the great days of the missionary enterprises 
We must see whether God is calling us to a new form of response in our 
day. It is this new form of response with which we have been wrestling 
for some years at the Willingen Meeting of the 1.M.C. in 1952, at the 
Lucknow Central Committee Meeting of the W.C.C. in 1953, last year 
at Evanston, at our Consultation at Les Rasses, and in the Joint Com 
mittee on the W.C.C. and I.M.C. ten days ago. We are trying to work 
out again the nature of the service of Christians to one another and to 
their fellow men. We are building a path amidst many pitfalls. We must 
find the right way of putting the moral and intellectual forces, of which 
Charles Malik speaks, into action. We must be able to gear them into 
the human situation of our day. That is the task of the Division of Inter 
Church Aid and the Division of Studies 


Let me now tell you of the practical steps we are taking and the ques 


tions to which we are seeking answers in the Division of Inter-Church 


Aid 


Widening Service 
In the Director's Report for 1954-55, which was sent to you, and the 


Report of the Administrative Committee, which was put in your hands 


last night, you find our widening service to Asia and Africa described 


The Division began with the post-war reconstruction needs of Europe 
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By 1951 it was concerned with the Near East through the Beirut Con- 
ference on Palestine Refugees, which was arranged jointly with the 
I.M.C. Soon it was in Hong Kong in the interests of the thousands of 
European refugees left in China, many of whom still remain, and the 
problems of Chinese refugees were before it. At Lucknow in 1953 the 
Division was asked to undertake “Emergency Inter-Church Aid and 
Relief” in countries where the I.M.C. is also directly concerned. This 
action led us, for example, into Korea, where the churches of the U.S.A., 
Canada and Australia had already been helping for several years with 
relief, and where the Division was able to help the national relief com- 
mittee by interesting other churches and by the loan of a senior member 
of staff to be responsible for local coordination. 


The term “emergency” is a flexible one and soon the Division had 
moved beyond countries affected by war. The Christian Council of 
Kenya asked for help in the tragically difficult Mau Mau situation. To 
support the action of the churches which was already under way, a 
member of the Administrative Committee visited the country. The result 
has been the launching of an appeal and an increase in the range of 
churches willing to help. Another stage in the development of this 
“widening service’ has been a request from the Malayan Christian 
Council for a member of staff to enquire into the need for welfare work 
in the area and to construct a plan of service for the churches. The Joint 
Committee of the I.M.C. and W.C.C. has recognised the validity of 


the call “to a wider, more far-reaching and more positive service by all 


the churches to one another, and by all the churches together to human 
need throughout the world.” The Officers of the 1.M.C. have expressed 
the conviction “that in this enlarging area of inter-church service it is 
more than ever important that the association of I.M.C. and W.C.C. 
should continue.” 


Inter-Church Aid and Meeting Human Need 


There must be service “by all the churches to one another” and in 
addition service “by all the churches together to human need.”” This is 
a clear distinction on paper but it is a puzzling problem in action. Part 
of the difficulty is due to the fact that many churches in Asia are them- 
selves part of this human need. I have only to mention Vietnam, where 
the small Protestant community has suffered from the refugee situation 
and recently in Laos from famine. Yet our concern is, of course, with 
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all who suffer. Another factor is that local churches in Asia must not 
be passed by as other churches reach out to meet suffering. Church and 
mission must be the main agents in any coordinated action, and often 
they need strengthening and encouragement in undertaking this heavy 
task. It is not easy in practice to separate economic aid to the Christian 
community from aid to the needy population around them. And Canon 
Chandu Ray in his address has shown you how Christian witness in 


distributing relief can give tremendous impetus to the work of the Church, 


and yet be a wholly different matter from proselytism. A small group 


has been appointed by the Joint Committee to give guidance to the 


churches through the Division on this difficult but creative problem 


Action and Reflection 


The Division of Inter-Church Aid welcomes the proposals of the 
Division of Studies for a study of the ““Common Christian Responsibility 
toward Areas of Rapid Social Change.” Indeed such a complementary 
study is essential to the health of this whole approach to need in Asia and 
Africa. There are two main reasons for this. The first is that the chur 
ches of Asia and Africa are asking for assistance at this level of enquiry 
Here we are all in East and West facing the same great issues in 
the development of society. As Christians we must learn from one 
another’s experience. The second reason is that relief action may often 
be damaging, leading to further pauperisation, unless it is wisely hand 
led. Ata very practical level the churches and missions, and the Division 
itself, need sound economic and social advice. This network of enquiry 
and reflection will be invaluable to all relief work, and that relief work 


will prevent this study from any danger of remaining academi 


Implications of Christian Unity 


These words were in the original title of this address. They mark a 
very important emphasis. The Division does not depend on large funds, 
though some ability to meet emergencies quickly is essential. The Divi 
sion relies solely upon the will of the churches to cooperate. The Division 
does not ask for financial power ; it asks the churches to coordinate their 
mutual service. Therefore this whole work is a living test of unity, and a 


humble instrument in creating unity 
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Let me illustrate this from four types of cooperation : 

a) The “widening service” calls for the close cooperation of the 

missionary forces. Mission boards are naturally cautious as they 
see this new response to human need developing. The pull 
towards a conservative position is powerful. Yet there is much 
fine evidence, as in the Near East Christian Council Committee 
for Refugee Work, of whole-hearted cooperation. 
The relief committees, and national agencies, of the churches have 
a natural inclination to build up their own programmes. The desire 
of the churches to act in their own name, and on their own dis- 
covery of need, is strong. Yet there is steady growth in coopera- 
tion and in the understanding of ecumenical service. The imagina- 
tive action of Church World Service, U.S.A. in asking the 
World Council to sponsor its expanding programme of surplus 
commodities is a case in point. 


In the countries of Asia, the National Christian Councils, or relief 
committees related to them, provide the means of cooperative or 
coordinated action. Here again Christian disunity has sometimes 
been a deterrent factor, but there is generally a good understand- 
ing of the meaning of impartial distribution and support. 


One of the problems still to be solved is that this whole action 
depends at present too much upon Western initiative, not only in 
the contributing countries, but in the countries of distribution. 
Sometimes leaders of Asian churches have expressed justifiable 
hesitations at certain aspects of programmes of assistance. Every 
effort must be made to secure the leadership, advice, and active 
cooperation of churchmen in the different countries. We must 


not give the impression that help comes “from the outside.” This 


must be a fully ecumenical action or it will fail in its purpose of 
Christian fellowship. 


VI 


Here in Davos it is hard to conjure up a picture of an eastern crowd, 
under-nourished, afflicted by disease, herded in new industrial areas, 
lacking adequate housing and medical care. Stop for a moment. Davos 
has long been associated with the finest skill in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. And Canon Chandu Ray has spoken of that scourge. It is the 
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biggest enemy of human life in Pakistan, and no doubt in other Asian 
countries. Does this point up the present challenge of human need? Are 
our efforts able to accomplish anything? Only time will show 

Charles Malik reminded us of “‘moral and intellectual forces, which 
we ultimately derive from the compassion of Christ and the righteousness 
of God.” There is an ever-present danger of trying to help churches, and 
meet human need, by human arrangements alone. We need to go back 
again and again to the roots, to the place from which we derive these 
moral and intellectual forces 

St. Luke in his Gospel is very conscious of eastern crowds. The suf- 
fering of the masses was often on his mind. Listen to these two vers 


from the eleventh and twelfth chapters 


**And when the people were gathered thick together, he began to say, 


This is an evil generation: they seek after a sig 

“In the meantime, when there were gathered together an innumerable 
multitude of people, insomuch that they trod upon one another, he began 
to say unto his disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharise 
which is hypocrisy 


Note the successive responses of our Lord to the situation of this 
great mass of people. First, there is indignation the righteousness of 
God. We too must beware lest we are guilty of seeking after a sign, or 
of hypocrisy. Second, there is that wonderful compassion, and that 
great service ol healing, which depended so closely on prayer Someone 
recently said to me : “The Christian mission has always been undergirded 
by prayer. Inter-Church Aid is not.” There is truth here to challenge us 
Third, Jesus called for two things in the meeting of the need of the masses 
singleness of purpose and freedom from fear. Can we serve God and 


our fellow men in need with that singleness of purpose, and freedom 


} ) 


from fear’? Do we really trust God in this matter Are we prepared our 


selves to rely wholly upon the compassion of Christ and the righteous 


ness ol God ) 


As I think of this great human problem of unspeakable 
need in all its complexity and confusion, I like to recall words which still 


speak to our time 


It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his com 
passions fail not. They are new every morning : great is thy faithfulne 


(Lamentations 3: 22-23.) 





VARIOUS MEANINGS OF UNITY AND THE 
UNITY WHICH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES SEEKS TO PROMOTE 


by 


W.A. Visser ’T HOOFT 


Introduction 


| have been asked to introduce this subject which has to do with the 
conception which the World Council has of its own nature and work. 
As I do so, I must first of all underline that I speak in a purely personal 
capacity and that no one except myself bears responsibility for the 
opinions which I will express. This point must be made because it is 
not yet generally understood that there is a great diflerence between 
what an officer of the World Council says and what the World Council 
itself says after full deliberation through the mouth of one of its official 
organs. 

One of the most fundamental and important questions which is being 
asked about the World Council of Churches is: what does the World 
Council mean when it speaks about Christian unity? It is most natural 
that this question comes up. For it is a fact that World Council docu- 
ments often speak of Christian unity. The very first letter which the 
Churches received about the World Council, the letter of invitation 
signed by the Committee of Fourteen and sent out in 1938, drawn up 
by William Temple, gave as the main reason for the new scheme: “The 
very nature of the Church is something for which we must still work and 
pray. But there exists already a unity in allegiance to Our Lord for the 
manifestation of which we are responsible.’ And from that day onwards 
until the Evanston Assembly our Assemblies, Central Committees and 
Faith and Order meetings have again and again made statements about 
Christian unity. 

On the other hand we have made it quite clear that, as the Toronto 
Statement puts it, membership in the World Council does not imply the 


acceptance of a specific doctrine concerning the nature of church unity. 
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We say and we say it with conviction that Churches with very 


different conceptions of church unity must be able to feel at home in the 


World Council and that no Church needs to feel that it is put under 
pressure to adopt a view of church unity which is contrary to its doctrinal 
stand 

It is inevitable that this attitude to unity calls forth various reactions 
In our own member Churches there are many who do not understand 
it, because they have never faced the facts of ecumenical life. Others, 
mostly outside our membership, interpret our attitude in this matter as 
a lack of clarity and a sign of theological confusion. Others again 
suspect that the World Council has unavowed goals which it does not 
dare to bring into the open 

It is therefore necessary to do two things. First to state once again 
why the World Council takes its stand for the unity of the Church and 
refuses at the same time to embrace any particular doctrine of church 
unity. Second, to answer the question whether the church unity which 
the World Council seeks to promote is a purely formal, indefinable 


concept or whether it has a real content. 


The W.C.C. does not Promote a Specific Doctrine of Church Unity 
What do we mean when we say in our various documents that the 


World Council does not accept a specific conception of church unity ? 
We mean that since it is our chief function to assist the Churches in 
arriving at agreement about the nature and form of church unity, and 
since these Churches at present hold differing conceptions of unity, we 
would fail in our main purpose if we made an a priori decision for one 
of these conceptions and thus in fact eliminate from the conversation 


all Churches which do not find that particular conception acceptable 


It is not sufficiently realised that every doctrine of the Church implies 


a particular conception of church unity and that therefore we are not 


only faced with the problem of differing ecclesiologies but also with the 


problem of many and various convictions about the conditions and 


shape of true church unity In preparation for the Faith and Order 
Conference of 1937 a special commission under the hairmanship of 


Professor Dun (now Bishop Dun), a member of th 


is committee, issued 
a report on “The Meaning of Unity The report vealed that there 


are many basically different cor ceptions of unity in the Churches, that 


many of the terms used in this realm are ambiguous and that the various 
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concepts of church unity are rooted not merely in different ecclesiolo- 
gies, but in different theologies. Expressions such as “‘corporate union,” 
“organic unity,” “federation,” do not carry the same connotation in 
all Churches and countries and many of these expressions are untrans- 
latable or give a completely different meaning translated literally. Again, 
those who advocate unity in church order differ as to the specific order 
which should be universally accepted. Now it is quite clear that the 
World Council cannot possibly express preference for one of these 
specific answers to the problem of reunion. It is not merely that by its 
very constitution the World Council is forbidden to bring any pressure 
upon any Church ; it is not merely that it is not within the competence 
of the Council to formulate schemes or to negotiate unions between 
Churches. It goes deeper than that. It belongs to the very nature of the 
ecumenical encounter which the Council seeks to promote that it holds 
the door open for every Church which, accepting the basis of the World 
Council, is willing to consider with other Churches how the unity of the 
Church of Christ may be realised. And it is obvious that a Council 
which promoted one specific type of unity over against others, would 
in fact close the door to the Churches whose doctrinal presuppositions 


make it impossible for them to accept that type of unity. 


Where do We Find the Voice of the World Council as a Whole ? 


Must we then conclude that the Council can only say that church 


unity is desirable, that “unity” is a good thing, and that it cannot express 


any conviction about the characteristics of that unity? Is the Council’s 


attitude in this matter adequately described as strict neutrality? Or is 


it possible for the Council to give real content to its conviction about 
unity without falling into the error of advocating a specific concept of 
unity ? So far this question has not been discussed or answered at the 
level of representative organs of the World Council. But it has been 
answered de facto in many statements made by World Council bodies. 
We have a considerable collection of World Council documents which 
seck to give more definite content to the concept of unity which the 
World Council seeks to promote. 

At this point it is necessary to raise a prior question. If we want to 
know what the World Council as such stands for, what statements or 


documents can be taken to be sufficiently authoritative to give us the 


c 


answer? My own reply to that question is that we must of course 


distinguish between various types of statements. What is said in the 
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World Council Constitution is more representative than what we say in 
a committee report received by the Central Committee. The main 
distinction is, however, not whether a large or smaller body has spoken, 
or whether a statement has only been received (as the Assembly's sectional 
reports) or adopted (as the declaration on the nature of the ¢ ouncil at 
the Amsterdam Assembly). The real distinction is indicated by the well- 
known words of William Temple in the “Explanatory Memorandum” 
of 1938: “‘Any authority that it (the Council) may have will consist in 
the weight it carries with the Churches by its own wisdom.” In other 
words the representativeness of the World Council utterances depends 
most of all on the degree of acceptance they have actually found in the 
member Churches. We find here an interesting analogy with the notion 
of sobornost which plays such a great role in Russian Orthodox theology, 
and which also has its counterpart in Greek Orthodox theology, and 
according to which it is by the response of the whole Church rather than 
any organ of the Church that truth 1s validated 

Chus I would feel that sectional reports of our Assemblies can acquire 
very real weight if they have been received by the Assembly nemine 
contradicente and if in the post-assembly period it is found that they 
are in fact accepted by the member Churches. That ts one reason why 
official responses of the Churches on the Assembly decisions and reports 
are so very important. Again the Toronto statement on the Church 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches, though it emanated 
from the Central Committee and was only received by that Committee 


and commended for study and comment in the Churches, would seem 


to have considerable weight because it has met with widespread approval 


in the Churches 


What World Council Bodies Have Said about Church Unity 


As far as I know, no attempt has yet been made to collect and sum 
marise what representatives organs of the World Council have actually 
said about unity. I am not doing it here but giving a suggestive list of 
some of the points, hoping that before long a more thorough study will 
be made. The following summary is of course no,more than an indica 


tion of what seem to me the outstanding points. Here they are 


a That the unity of the Church is a given unity, int h s essential 
reality in Jesus Christ Himself. (Amsterdam Report, p. ° vanston Speal 
S.C.M. Press, p. 18; Lund Report, p. 20, etc.) 
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(b) That this unity must be made manifest to the world. (Evanston Speaks, 
DB. iF loronto Statement IV: 2, etc.) 

(c) That full church unity must be based on a large measure of agreement 
in doctrine. (Amsterdam Assembly Report, p. 55 ; “Christ the Hope of the 
World,” p. 20; Edinburgh Report, p. 253.) 


(d) That sacramental communion is a necessary part of full church unity. 
(Lund Report, p. 49.) 


(e) That a ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church (Lund 
Report, p. 26) and some permanent organ of conference and counsel (Edin- 
burgh Report, p. 253) are required, but that a rigid uniformity of governmental 
structure (Lund Report, p. 34) or a structure dominated by a centralised admi- 
nistrative authority (Amsterdam Report, p. 127) are to be avoided. 


(f{) That the unity of the Church depends on the renewal of the Church. 
(Lund Report, p. 21; Evanston Speaks, p. 23.) 


(g) That this unity is not to be sought for its own sake only, but for the 
sake of the world in which the Church performs its mission of evangelism 
(Evanston Speaks, p. 20; “Christ the Hope of the World,” p. 20; The 
Calling of the Church to Mission and to Unity, Central Committee Minutes 
1951, p. 66.) 

1 do not claim that this list of affirmations is complete, but it seems 
to me that these are the recurrent emphases in World Council statements 
about unity. 


Misinterpretations 


Among the misinterpretations of the attitude of the World Council 
towards church unity, three are of special importance. 

he first pretends that the World Council makes organic unity an 
end in itself and stands for unity at any price. It is an astonishing fact 
that in spite of all that we have said and done in order to show that we 
do not believe in union per se, and that we believe that doctrinal rela- 
tivism is not an ally but rather a danger for true ecumenism, we still 
hear some voices which maintain that the World Council minimises 
truth. But then there are people who have such a narrow horizon that 
to them even the attempt to join with other Christians in the search for 
unity is already treason to the faith. We can only affirm in word and 
in deed, in our declarations of policy, in serious theological study work 
and in our relationships with the member Churches that the only unity 
we are concerned with is unity in obedience to truth, unity sought 
because we are called by the one Shepherd to form one flock. 


The second misunderstanding is that the World Council is only 


concerned with co-operation and theological discussion between the 
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Churches, but not with church unity. This misunderstanding is generally 
due to the fact that the critics cannot understand why the Council is 
unwilling to embrace their particular concept of church unity. We must 
patiently explain that the cause of unity would not be advanced, but 
arrested, if we were to become a body which promoted one particular 
form of unity ; all our work is focussed on bringing the Churches into 
such a relationship with each other that they will themselves naturally 
take steps toward greater unity 

rhe third misinterpretation is of a very different character. It has 
found forceful expression in the very remarkable book of Canon Thils, 
Histoire doctrinale du mouvement ecuménique. \t is a remarkable fact 
that the first study of this subject should have been given by a Roman 
Catholic. This study by a prominent Roman Catholic theologian ts 
outstanding, in that it is based on a very thorough knowledge of the 
ecumenical movement and calls attention to certain basic issues in the life 
of the movement which the theologians of the member Churches of the 
World Council have not yet faced 

Canon Thils believes that the underlying concept of church unity of 
the great majority of Churches in the World Council is “that the true 
Church of Christ does not exist to-day, substantially, in a given historical 
communion and that, more particularly, the essential unity of that 


visible historical communion does not actually exist, so that the divided 


Churches must become the Una Sancta.” (Histoire doctrinale, p. 173.) 


ASC ere ne goes even iu wr ana Says la MS 1S we DasicC CONCePLION 
Elsewhere he g ven further l that tl the | t 


which dominates in the “Faith and Order” section reports of the Amster 
dam and Evanston Assemblies (p. 133) 

Now this is certainly a misunderstanding. We can show this by 
quoting a sentence of Canon Thils himself. He says: “No Church 


which presents itself as the true, visible, historical communion founded 


by Christ and benefiting from His promises of a tance, can admit 


that that communion does not exist and that the promises of the Lord 
are illusory” (p. 173). Now this sentence applies to the vast majority 
of Churches in the Council. It is of course true that most member 
Churches do not believe that they alone represent the true Church, but 
that does not mean for them that the real Church of Christ does not 


exist and exist in a most substantial form. Canon Thils has not under- 
stood either that there is a fundamental difference between the statement 
that the essential unity of the Church of Christ does not exist and the 


statement that it is not adequately manifested. The vast majority of the 
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Churches in the World Council believe precisely that the unity of the 
Church is a given unity and this means an existing unity. This is not, 
as Canon Thils seems to think, a specifically Catholic or Orthodox 
doctrine. It is also the teaching of the Reformers and more recently 
of the Congregationalist Forsyth, of the Lutheran Loéhe, of the Reformed 
Gunning. It has found strong expression in World Council documents. 
rhe first section of Evanston said: “From the beginning the Church 
has been given an indissoluble unity in Christ, by reason of His self- 
identification with His people” (Evanston Speaks, p. 19). But that does 
not mean that that unity is adequately manifested. The Evanston report 
continues: “But the Church has never realised the fullness of that 
unity We may speak of the oneness of the Church in its earthly 
pilgrimage as a growth from its unity as given to its unity as fully mani- 
fested.”” And in this respect we find that the Roman Catholic theologians 
use very similar language. Canon Thils admits that the unity of the 
Church does not appear clearly in each period with equal power, that in 
certain periods it is not fully evident ; he quotes with approval the state- 
ment of Father Lialine, Editor of “Irenikon,” that therefore the Roman 


Catholic Church can also speak of “l’Una Sancta en devenir” (pp. 174- 
175) 


Is the W.C.C. Consistent in its Attitude to Unity ? 


We now return to our main problem. How can we justify the fact 
that in spite of our intention and promise not to promote a specific 
doctrine of church unity we continue to make statements about the 
nature of unity ? 

It is possible to answer this question from a purely formal standpoint. 
Our statements on the nature of unity do not deal with those specific 
problems concerning the concrete forms of church unity about which 
our member Churches are still divided. We have not “taken sides” and 
will not “take sides” in the great discussion between the Churches 
concerning the particular condition in the realm of faith and order which 
must be fulfilled in order to arrive at full church unity. 

But this formal reply is insufficient. It makes the impression that 


we need to apologise for our concern with unity and the witness which 


flows from it. Now we do not need to be apologetic. On the contrary. 


We can only fulfil our principal function if we seek to speak as substan- 


tially about church unity as we can, without breaking our promise to 
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our member Churches that they will not be put under any kind of pres- 
sure to adopt particular concrete schemes of reunion. Consider what 
a World Council would be like which merely said that unity is a good 
thing, but never had anything to say about the nature of unity. It would 
be characterised by total stagnation 

It is inevitable that as we live together in the ecumenical fellowship 
we make certain discoveries about unity. That is reflected in the basic 
theme which grew out of the Lund Conference and became the theme 
of the first section at Evanston : “Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity 
as Churches.’ As we seek to understand together what the Divine Lord 
says to all the Churches, we have come to understand more and more 
the meaning of unity in Him. And we would be failing in our duty if we 
did not speak gratefully of these common discoveries 

In this whole matter we are however faced with the great difficulty 
that the categories of our theological thought as they grow out of our 
various confessional backgrounds are inadequate to express what we 
have found. Our theologies and particularly our ecclesiologies have not 
caught up with the new ecumenical situation. There are too few theolo 
gians who have woken up to the fact that new answers must be given 
to the new questions which have arisen as a result of our ecumenical 
encounter. And I would like that to be, so far as I have any right to make 
it, an appeal to the theological faculties in our member Churches to 
take score of the need for much more serious work on this subject 

We must find a terminology which enables us to give expression to 
the dynamic element in the ecumenical situation. There ts still a great 
deal of hard theological work to be done in order to clarify our position 
We are in danger of using certain formulas without thinking through 
the precise significance and limitation of these formulas. This ts parti 
cularly true with regard to two key words in our discussion : “the givenness 
of unity” and “the manifestation of unity.” Both are: ntial expressions 
in our discussions, but both are also ambiguous. Both need to be 
thought through in their full implications and in their relation to each 
other 

And our whole thinking in this field should be enriched and revised 
in the light of the wealth of biblical conceptions which speak of God's 
dealings with His Church At this point we have not yet sufficiently 
rediscovered the Bible. Judging from what happens in very many 


ecumenical services and meetings, it would seem that the one passage 


in the Bible which has relevance to our ecumenical task is I phesians 4 
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As a matter of fact, the whole Bible speaks of the one People and the 
one Church. It is implied in the ideas of the Covenant, of the Bridegroom 
and the Bride, of the Temple, of the Messianic Banquet and the Messianic 
Community. As Canon Oliver Tomkins has put it: ““We need to con- 
vince those who have not seen it yet that unity is not just one of the 
enthusiasms held by certain biblical writers. It is inherent in the whole 
conception of God’s redemption, to which the entire Bible bears witness.” 
Let me illustrate this by calling attention to a biblical notion which goes 
right through the Old and New Testaments and which describes the 
work and design of God in its bearing on the ecumenical situation. It 
is the image of the gathering of the flock by the Good Shepherd. 


The Gathering of the People of God 


I must resist the temptation to seek to unfold this biblical notion of 
God’s gathering activity in its fullness and with its rich connotations. 
| can only summarise the main points. 

Ihe Old Testament witness describes God’s work as the gathering 
of a people which will be wholly consecrated to Him. To be gathered 
by Him is salvation. To be scattered, like the men of the tower of Babel 
or like the people of Israel at the time of the Exile, is to undergo the 
judgment of the Lord. The people often refuse to let themselves be 
gathered, but the ultimate purpose of the Lord remains the same, “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm” (Is. 40: 11) or, “I will bring them out from the people, and gather 
them from the countries” (Ez. 34: 13). So the prophets look forward 
to the coming of the Shepherd-King who will fulfil this purpose. God 


sends His Son to be that Shepherd-King. He seeks to gather the people. 


He proclaims that the time of gathering has come. “He that gathereth 
not with me, scattereth abroad” (Mt. 12: 30). The centre of the new 
gathering is the Cross. He dies not only for the nation, “but also that 
he should gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad” (John 11 : 52). The new gathered community is the flock of the 
Chief Shepherd. “No man is able to pluck them out of my hand” 
(John 10: 28). The Church exists once for all. But it needs constantly 
to let itself be gathered anew. That is why the Church prays : “O Lord, 
that as the bread which we shall eat was scattered in many sheaves of 
corn upon the fields, and being gathered together was made one, so 
hy Church may be gathered together in every nation and city and 
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town and village, and be made one living universal Church, celebrating 
the Lord’s sacrament in unity” (Didache). The people of God is gathered 
together in order that it may serve as an instrument to gather the scattered 
children of God in the whole world. For the promise that there shall 
be one flock, one shepherd, is fulfilled in that the middle wall of partition 
has been broken down ; but it is yet to be fulfilled in that (through the 
mission of the Church and the perfecting of its unity) the oneness of all 
the children of God is yet to be fully manifest. Here we have the “mission 


and unity” thrust into a wider context 


Fundamental Implications 


This biblical perspective provides a wider context for our common 
thinking about unity. In this way it can be shown that the statements 
about unity which we have made in our various meetings are not hapha- 
zard, but that they grow out of a general biblical orientation of our 
ecumenical thought. 

The Church gathered by the messianic Shepherd is naturally His 
Church. It has been gathered by Him. In that sense it is a given reality 
Bui His work of gathering continues. For the forces which scatter are also 
at work. Now this gathering work of the Lord must become visible 
and tangible in the life of the Church. In other words the given unity 
which is to be manifest is not the static unity of some Platonic idea 
It is the manifestation of the activity of the Great Shepherd 

[he gathered Church owes it to the masses which are without shep 
herd to give clear proof that the Shepherd is actually at work. Now 
we dare to believe that what has happened to us in our common life in 


the World Council is real evidence that we are being gathered by Him, 


though we know that there are many other ways in which this is happen- 


ing. The life of the World Council is however only a very partial, very 
imperfect expression of the unity which is demanded of God's peopl 
So we must ask our Churches to go further in their relations with each 
other than they can go by simply participating with other Churches in 
the World Council. We ask them to take steps towards fuller unity 
For, as Dr. Schlink said at Lund (p. 160), “If we do not manifest the 
unity which has been given to us, this act of God’s grace will become an 
accusation.” 

Now to be gathered is surely to be gathered by the Word and the 
Sacrament. So we must pray and work for unity in the faith and for 


unrestricted communion in sacramental life. To be gathered is to live 
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together as one people, one flock. So there is need for forms of common 
order which will enable us to live together as members of one another. 
Again to be gathered by the Lord is to be renewed, to receive new life, 
and so to be enabled to render the witness which the world needs. 

In other words the statements about unity which we seek to make 
in the World Council are simply implications of that biblical kerygma 
which is our common basis and criterion. 


Practical Implications 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations we can also draw some 
practical conclusions. 

The most important one has to do with Faith and Order. In the 
Constitution of the World Council (as revised in Evanston) we read that 


among the functions of the Commission on Faith and Order are the 


two following : 


lo proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and 
to keep prominently before the World Council and the Churches 
the obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency for the 
work of evangelism. 

To provide information concerning actual steps taken by the 
Churches toward reunion. 


In this connection a problem has arisen. It is generally agreed that 
the Commission on Faith and Order should issue from time to time 
reports concerning developments in the field of the reunion of Churches. 
But it is not yet generally agreed that it is within the province of the 


Commission to organise, or participate in the organisation of, meetings 


in which church leaders who are actually engaged in church unity nego- 


tiations can exchange their various problems and learn from each other. 
| refer to the kind of conferences which were held just after the Lund 
Conference and the Evanston Assembly. Questions led to the desire of 
putting these conferences formally outside the World Council. 

Now it would seem to me that there is every reason why Faith and 
Order should feel free to hold such meetings whenever there is a definite 
and sufficient demand for them. For the purpose of such meetings is 
certainly not to promote any particular scheme of reunion. Their purpose 
is to study the various possible answers to the problems of reunion and 
to ascertain how the steps which Churches in a given area are planning 
to take may affect Churches in another area. 
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We must, of course, maintain the principle expressed in the Faith 
and Order Constitution that the work of Faith and Order is not to 
formulate schemes and to tell the Churches what to do. But that same 
paragraph speaks of Faith and Order as the handmaid of the Churches 
in discussing obstacles to reunion. And it would seem that this is precise- 
ly what has been intended by the non-official meetings held after the 
Lund Conference and after the Evanston Assembly 

A word should also be said about the general attitude of World 
Council officers to united Churches or to specific plans of reunion. If 
I have rightly interpreted the mind of the World Council we must make 
it quite clear that we can neither approve nor disapprove any particular 
form which reunion takes, but that we rejoice when the cause of church 


unity is advanced. Thus we cannot remain indifferent to the fact that 


during these last few months many communions in our fellowship have 


taken important steps toward unity and that we seem again to have 
reached a period in the life of the ecumenical movement in which real 
advance toward greater unity may take place. The World Council's 
purpose is to decrease in order that the Church of Christ may increase 
We do not believe that every coming together of Churches necessarily 
advances the wider cause of church unity. It is possible to conclude 
union too hastily or on insufficient grounds. As the Lucknow Central 
Committee said: “It (unity) may be sought without due regard for 
truth in doctrine and soundness in order 

But we believe in unity sought in obedience to the revealed Will of 
God for His Church and with deep concern for both the purity and the 
missionary Outreach of the Church. We do not stand for some vague 
unity of our own invention. We stand for the unity given by the Chief 


Shepherd who knows only one flock 





ORTHODOX THEOLOGY AND THE 


ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
by 


é 


ANTOINE KARTACHOFF 


When our Institute of Orthodox Theology in Paris was founded 
thirty years ago, its aims appeared to its founders quite simple and 
modest : to save as much as possible and to protect the existence of 
the Orthodox School of Theology, which had been totally abolished 
in Russia by the Communists. 

During the two hundred years of its history, this School had raised 
the theology of the Russian Church and of its clergy to a very high 
level, thus preparing it to encounter other confessions which had sound 
Schools of Theology of long standing. 

This encounter, which was quite unforeseen, took place in an atmo- 
sphere of universal interest in religion, soon after the first world war. 
[he outcome was a new movement which was christened “the ecumenical 
movement.” 

Owing to external circumstances, our School of Theology in Paris 
was obliged to do something more than tackle the religious and national 
problem of safeguarding the Russian Theological School ; it associated 
itself with a new and wider movement of world Christianity, in which 
all the Churches met. 

In the first half of the 20th century the theology and the practice 
of the Church were suddenly confronted by an entirely new question : 
that of ecumenism. In the most conservative sphere of faith a new 
theological problem thrust itself to the fore —a problem which might 
be described as “revolutionary.” 

We regard this new force, with which world Christianity has become 
imbued, as a positive force for good. It saves Christianity from the 
reproach of stagnation and provincialism. All the Christian Churches, 
confessions and sects, which were slowly catching up on the problems 
of the 19th century, were tempted to rest on their oars after achieving 


this modest amount of modernisation and adaptation, which they 
thought was final. 
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But... something unexpected happened. The end of the 19th century 
was the end of the so-called “new age” in the history of mankind. 


Future historians may give this “new age” whatever name they wish. 


But we are bound to admit that a crisis has occurred in the world, and 


to separate the past from the present, which we may describe as “con- 
temporary times.” 

Today, owing to the naive indulgence and hypnotic blindness of all 
the free nations, we are faced by the growing peril of world domination 
by an anti-Christian international dictatorship 

At this precarious moment in the history of humanity, the ecumenical 
movement (which until then had been merely struggling for existence) 
suddenly burst into life. As was only natural, it took hold first of all 
in the Protestant world, which was weakened the most owing to its 
countless divisions and its lack of a hierarchy. Having no canonical 
setting, the Protestant Church feels more deeply the desire and hope 
of Unity. 

More unexpected is the participation in the ecumenical movement 
of several Orthodox Churches, especially of the Greek Church and of 
the Russian Church in Emigration, in a purely disinterested way without 
any desire to proselytise 

Although the Roman Church which is the furthest removed from 
its Protestant brethren, who broke away from it long ago — refused 
in the beginning to have anything to do with ecumenism, certain theol- 
ogical groups and representatives of monastic orders within it have now 
the permission to follow the ecumenical movement with special attention, 
to discuss all its problems passionately, and to send observers to the 
most important ecumenical conferences 

In a word, the whole of Christendom has faced the problems raised 
by ecumenism, of its own accord and in a natural way. Those problems 
can no longer be evaded, by withdrawing behind the walls of an exclusive 
orthodoxy. The wheels of history never turn back 

In “the 20th century” there is no time for the obsolete political 
“wisdom” of “wait and see.” The terrible judgment of history is 
approaching with the speed of a comet. Unless all the Churches and 
all Christians wish to follow the example of the foolish virgins, they 
must immediately come to an agreement together and find some practical 
way to unite. How? And on what basis ? 

Divisions have been taking place for two thousand years. What 


can we do all at once? Is it not a desperate utopia? Yes, it is a utopia, 
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if we consider this question from the wrong point of view and if we give 
the wrong answer. The sin of the rents in “the seamless robe of Christ,” 
the sin of the divisions within the Church, is so great that it is beyond 
the power of men to expiate it, and to heal the wounds which our 
separations and anathemas have inflicted on the Church. 

We are strong enough to destroy the unity of the Church, but we 
are incapable of restoring it. We can only believe in it and pray for 
it 

If we regard this rapprochement as a pan-Christian duty, we cannot 
stop half-way. The 20th century is the hour of destiny, the eschatological 
age, and we cannot afford to stand still. Friendship must be fostered 
between the Churches and between Christians, and the Roman Catholic 
Church’s zeal for proselytism must lessen, or even be completely curbed. 
Chis does not mean being less zealous for the truth, but it means rejecting 


totalitarian uniformity, and any over-hasty desire to unite. 


rhe historic Church is not yet something absolute. As members of 
the Body of Christ, who was both God and Man, we men have in us 
something divine and also something limited and defective. Through 
the God-Man, God Himself descends to earth, humiliates Himself and 
unites mystically with the creation — limited, moral and defective. The 
whole body of the Church is woven from these diametrically opposing 
threads : the absolute and the relative. 

By regarding everything in the Church as absolute, and eliminating 
everything relative and human, we are falling de facto into the Mono- 
physite heresy of the unique nature of the Church, considering it as if 
it were wholly divine and containing no human element. 

Like its Head, the Church in history is incarnate and has incor- 
porated within itself all that was human — namely relative, limited, 
weak and defective. It is high time we gave up using the divine nature 
of the Church to cover up the sins and defects in Church life, when 
the time comes to reform them and make certain innovations. We have 
no right to reject such questions outright, when they present themselves, 
by referring to the impeccability of the Church’s divine nature. The 


Church has a kernel of infallibility and a foundation which is impeccable, 
but certain aspects of it are subject to sin. The historic Church is falling 
into monophysitism if it takes refuge, through fear of all these sinful 
qualities, behind the wall of its basic impeccability. The Church must 
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realise that it is “diphysite’” (dual in nature), it must be orthodox in 
the sense of Chalcedonian orthodoxy and not merely in words and on 
paper, but in action. It must have the courage to recognise its sins in 
history, its human weaknesses, the errors in its life and work, and must 
make an effort to correct them. 

Yes, we must honestly recognise the faults of the Church and the 
weakness of its “relative” and human side. We must not accept them, 
we must correct them, not indeed by starting mutinies and “revolutions” 
of our own, but by following courses which are ecclesiastic and in line 
with the spirit of the Councils. All that is justified from the point of 
view of theology ; it is perfectly legal, normal and orthodox 

The Churches have a continual task to put their own house in order, 
and in this their good relations with their sister-Churches may help 
them to imitate one another’s virtues and to share one another's heritage, 
without hostility. 


In this way, if all the Churches cooperate to defend Christendom, 
as the soul of human creation, against the arrogant attacks of a-religious 
and atheist culture, when the right time comes their common spiritual 
heritage will strengthen the foundations of faith in God and in Christ 
in “this wicked and adulterous generation” (Mark 8: 38). If Christians 
of all the different Churches take sincere action in this way, their over 
anxious, naive desire to proselytise and their faith in Utopian church- 
unions will give place to a growing sense of the need for pan-Christian 
cooperation in defending the very essence of the Christian faith against 
the ever-growing power of the anti-religious Third International 

It is time the ecumenical movement freed itself from the dream 
of the first years, that it could bring about the actual external reunion 
of the Churches at one fell swoop. We must be clear-sighted and realistic 
It is easier to destroy than to create 

Having lost its original unity, and having failed to take due account 
of the separatist tendencies of race, language, culture and nation, the 
Church in mediaeval and modern times has been faced by an almost 
insoluble problem : that of returning to the time when it was ecumenical 


It is impossible to turn the clock back to those early days. History 


does not repeat itself. The past is dead ; we must accept a new concep- 


tion of the world and fill it with the ancient ideal of the Church 


; 
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Today, when the different Christian Churches have been growing 
further apart for centuries, and their different forms have become 
crystallised, there is only one hope left: not to achieve uniformity, 


but gradually to approach one another by collaborating to spread the 
Christian message all over the world. 


The sorrow felt by the Protestant Churches when they heard the 
resolutions of the Eastern Orthodox Churches at the Evanston Assembly 


is due to a misunderstanding. The Orthodox Church was simply express- 


ing its traditional conception. The Orthodox Church believes its own 


teaching and hierarchical structure to be based on an unshakable 


tradition, which has been transmitted from generation to generation 
since apostolic times. The Eastern Orthodox Church 


is sure of its 
ce clesiology . 


it is convinced that its doctrine is sound. It takes part 
in the ecumenical movement, not because it seeks a fuller church life ; 


but because of its basic optimism. Realising its own fulness and the 


it would like to share them with its Western 
brethren who are seeking and who are not spiritually unsatisfied. 


wealth of its own heritage 


The Orthodox Church does not participate in ecumenical conferences 
merely out of courtesy. It is its response, its sincere echo, to a highly 
estimable and idealistic initiative on the part of the Protestant world. 
The Orthodox Church fully understands the Protestant Churches’ desire 
and enthusiasm for pan-Christian world unity. 


rhis response is not a betrayal of the feeling of plenitude of dogma 


and canon, which is essential for the life of the Church. We do not 


defend either the tone or the letter of the resolution of our colleagues 
at Evanston, which can be replaced by more refined ideas or formulas ; 
but we agree with the basis of that resolution. We are surprised that 


it has evoked astonishment in wide Protestant circles. This shows that 


the Protestants have not definitely understood the ecclesiological attitude 
of Orthodoxy. We Orthodox are not “Roman” nor are we “anti- 
Roman.” We are merely “anti-papist.” 

Our participation in ecumenical conferences is not passive and the 
initiative for it does not spring from the Protestant world. It is a logical 
outcome of the ecumenical activity undertaken from the very outset by 


our Institute of Theology: to maintain friendly contact with Roman 


Catholic, Protestant and Anglican theologians in peaceful discussions 
about questions of dogma and ecumenism. 
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Our Institute is an expression of the value of the rdle of Orthodoxy 


as a link and as a neutral element. Today French Catholics and French 


Protestants sit round the same table for personal encounters and a simple 


exchange of opinion impossible to imagine during the four hundred 
years that have elapsed since the Reformation 

Certain reservations must, however, be made. Even in our little 
group, it is not everyone who has the taste and the vocation for this 
ecumenical collaboration. But ever since the time of Saint Paul, the 
Church has recognised the spiritual fact of the diversity of gifts and 
services (I. Cor. 14) As a whole, however, the Orthodox Institute 
of Theology in Paris, as an institution under the supreme protection 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch, welcomes the ecumenical collaboration 
of the Christian Churches as a blessed gift bestowed upon the Christians 


of our time. 





EXPERIMENTS IN CEYLON 
by 


LAKDASA KURUNAGALA 


For over thirty years, under the stimulus of the movement for national 


independence the Church in our land has been increasingly conscious 


that it was not enough to produce Ceylonese Christians. They had 
also to be Christian Ceylonese. The task of adaptation to environment 
demanded a waiting upon the Holy Spirit by the local Christians whose 
vocation it was to bring the glory and the honour of their own nation 
into the Kingdom, for the missionaries had done the best they could 
according to their own heritages. Now was the time for the growing 
Church to do its own expression work ; but imitation of the Western 
tradition had been inevitable, and for some converts betokened the 
break with the past without which the new man in Christ could not 
be put on. They looked on many things in their national heritage with 
suspicion, as incompatible with their newly-embraced faith. They 
loyally settled down to worship the Trinity in small churches with 
pointed arches and insufficient ventilation, wherein most of the pictures 
and ornaments were dutifully imported. 

Gathering together at an hour sufficiently remote from the freshness 
of the tropical morning to give chronological unity with the 11 a.m. 
gatherings which had found favour with their brethren of the West, 
they attended services of a Western type, listening patiently to translations 
of the Holy Scriptures and to the preaching of the Word, in language 
which would have been, on occasion, quite excruciating had they known 
more of their own literature ; and with a self-denial that turned their 
backs on the music of their own land, they proceeded in doubtful 
consonance with a well-intentioned harmonium to raise hymnal offerings 
to heaven, consisting of the combined immolation of a native language 
which could not survive the metrical strictures therein demanded, and 
of a Western tune rendered at a tempo which doomed it to slow extinction. 
Nor had this worship produced in souls much more than a great respect- 
ability based on individualistic moralism. Those who received Holy 
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Baptism found themselves alienated from their environment and culture 
to an extent far beyond the requirements of reason. Some Christian 
thinking was demanded on behalf of One Who came not to destroy but 
to fulfil. He challenges us to offer Him a truly Ceylonese expression 
of the universal Faith : and imitation is no substitute for self-expression 
Ihe missionary societies have long realised this, but with some of the 
older generation of our own nationals the desire to experiment is not 
conspicuous Their children however think otherwise: therein lies 
the hope. Here is a brief summary and survey of some attempts already 
made to bring our heritage into the service of the Church, in a land 
where the Sinhalese and Tamil Christians live in fellowship with a 
domiciled community of Dutch descent and visitors from Europe and 
America 

[he most obvious witness to the Church being indigenous is the 
employment of the national architecture. Here a start was made over 
thirty years ago when C.M.S. missionaries at Trinity College, Kandy, 
and at a Teachers’ Training Institution at Peradeniya built Chapels in 
Sinhalese style This lead has been followed by Methodists, Baptists 
and Roman Catholics The new Anglican Cathedral in Kurunagala 
has been designed by a son of the soil who has made a careful study 
of our own architecture and experimented with the new medium of 
concrete. The village churches now being built in this diocese all 


follow the style which is native to us. Our Tamil brethren have started 


using the building traditions of their own culture to Christian purpose 


and have produced some lovely edifices in Jaffna and elsewhere 

A great many of the floral designs in our art are capable of Church 
use without harmful association, and have been applied to carving in 
our numerous beautiful woods and in a lesser degree to brass and silver 
Our chalices and patens are more and more local craftsmanship. 
In embroidery the movement grows slowly. The lac work of the country 
has adorned wooden candlesticks and crosses in some places, while 
communion rails are sometimes gaily painted in the same style. The 
mats we weave take the place of carpets in village churches, and then, 
for lights on the Holy Table the traditional oil lamps a seven-lipped 
bowl of brass on a tall stem are coming into use 

When we turn from the strictly functional to the more directly 
spiritual, much careful thought has e given. There is the genuine 
fear of offending the elder brethren or against inherited Christian 


tradition ; there is concern lest orthodoxy be compromised by involuntary 
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error. But he who fears to make a mistake ends by making nothing. 
With a waiting upon the Holy Spirit the work must go on, remembering 
that the early Church was incredibly daring in baptising the national 
cultures into Christ. For there we find an undivided Church, conscious 
that man’s religion had to enter into his environment and culture, 
taking over places, seasons and customs associated with pre-Christian 
religious observances, and with inspired intuition turning them to 
Christian profit. A site once given to idolatry would be claimed for 
Christian worship : the winter solstice is made the festival of our Lord’s 
Nativity : the marriage customs of the Romans are raised to the moral 
requirements of Christ’s teaching in the rite for Holy Matrimony. The 
scope in our era may not be so wide, but how different is the approach ! 
Our divisions, with a sensitiveness to what separated brethren would 
say, Or pre-occupation with minor matters of denominational law, all 
tend to timidity in the presentation of Christ’s religion to the diverse 
races of mankind. The wide accommodating charity of primitive days 
as illustrated by the counsels of Pope Gregory to Augustine, has given 
way to a self-conscious dread of syncretism which testifies to the lack 
of spiritual power within. It is interesting to hear Cardinal Constantini 
when secretary of the Propaganda saying, “Let us ask what tactics 
the missionaries of the apostolic and post-apostolic age followed : do 
we employ the same method? The methods we follow are totally 
different: they seem to us more perfect, but after four centuries of 
experience they have proved themselves all but sterile.” 

It is in music and art and above all in liturgy that the most responsible 
work remains to be done. Some of it has been attempted in Ceylon. 

Both in Sinhalese and Tamil there are certain set forms of verse 
traditional to our literature. The music of the Tamils has had a great 
tradition in singing divine praises in the Hindu Temple and elsewhere. 
he compositions of the learned musician who performed chamber 
music at Court is also available, but is too elaborate generally speaking, 
for congregational worship as we need it in Church. There remains 
the great body of living folk music which when carefully studied and 
purged of frivolity is just what we need. All Christians now use lyrics 
in varying quantity, and it must be confessed, with variations in musical 
good taste! But the movement is definitely on the march and for 
accompaniment the stringed instruments of the East are being introduced 


together with the flute, the cymbals, and in some cases the drum. 


Another development is the practice of reciting our public prayers in 
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the manner natural to our people who normally use a recitative when 
reading prose aloud. The “saying” of prayers and psalms is a modern 
Western importation. Our tradition, like that of the earliest Christians, 
is to chant prose. The chant is a heightened form of speech which 
invests our language -with an emotional content far more appealing 
that that evoked by what is called “reading.” (Here the traditions of 
the Orthodox Church have greatly inspired us.) But this is still the 
linguistic side and a great principle had to be learned by us with out 
varying reliance on the Reformation emphasis on exhortation and 


edification, for however helpful the sermon-centred service may be, it 


places an unbearable weight on language and the moralistic approach 


Vast spaces of our native temperament remained unsatisfied by this 
unbalanced spiritual diet. Whole areas of personality remained 
untouched, with certain emotions uncatered for nor used as an approach 
to deeper spiritual understanding. The principle we learned was that 
worship in the Sinhalese or Tamil language was no guarantee that it 
was genuine Sinhalese or Tamil worship 

Our ancestors, Buddhist or Hindu, had had their deepest spiritual 


experiences against a background of beautiful architecture with frescoed 


walls illustrating religious tales and a noble sculpture depicting great 


sages and heroes, and in the case of Hinduism, divinities as well. The 
were summoned to the temple by beat of drum, which with the dance 
played a considerable part in worship. They took with them offerings 


in kind such as flowers or oil They heard holy words chanted 


with 
an elegance and rhythm calling up deep responses from within. To 


deprive a catechumen of all this without a yet more appealing Christian 
substitute is to maim him spiritually 


The art of Ceylon expressed itself in frescoes on the walls of religious 


| 


and other buildings Religious tales and historical incidents were 


depicted for the edification of worshippers many of whom could not 


read. Skill in decoration outstripped the ability to represent the human 


form in our later periods. It is in sculpture and modelling that skilled 


attention was paid to figures, divine, human and animal. We have in 


Ceylon no one of the stamp or virtuosity of A. D. Thomas of India 


and we shall have to experiment on the decorative side with beautiful 


colours until a painter is raised up who ts able to adorn the walls of 


our churches with frescoes genuinely in the vf our tradition 


So far figure representations mostly « Ihe ¢ 


as rucified 


or as Christus Rex and of the Blessed i i Mary. have been 
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executed in wood, plaster or concrete by a small group of Christian 
artists. 

When one considers set forms of public worship we inherit from 
the Church the Scriptures, including the Psalms. We also inherit certain 
ways of arranging this material. In Christian experience through the 
ages certain forms of prayer have proved themselves. An affected 
originality could not be permitted to throw away riches belonging to 
the universal Church, for here there was great scope for a local self- 
expression. Ia some places without any great change in the pattern 
of certain forms inherited from the West it was possible to make the 
worship more natural and intelligible by the use of indigenous accom- 
paniments, strongly reflecting the atmosphere of the country. This is 
the lesson Anglican liturgists learned twenty-five years ago when they 
were engaged in compiling a Communion Office of simplified structure 
and congregational emphasis, now known as the Ceylon Liturgy. 

lo pass to an illustration of the sanctification of time let us take 
the seasons of this country which with the two rice harvests provide 
us with real opportunity. On April 13th —a date strongly suggestive 
of spring festivals — the nation keeps its New Year. Like Independence 
Day February 4th it is an occasion for a national Day of Prayer 
for Christians. Our non-Christian friends, after visiting their elders and 
teachers and superiors from whom they ask pardon for transgressions 
in the past as they start upon another year, surround the first bath of 
the new year with some ceremony leading to an anointing of the head 
with oil. Here is a suitable field for Christian self-expression in local 
terms. The association of penitence, water and oil to which the Christian 
would add an act of faith provides a complex full of Baptismal allusions. 
Here is a situation worthy of liturgical exploitation. The other rice 


harvest in August-September is a time generally used by our people 


for Harvest Thanksgivings when offerings are made in kind and auctioned 
afterwards. It is much to be regretted that in far too many places 
offerings are reduced to the dull level of the coin or banknote ! Especially 
at the Eucharist the Offertory gives great scope for the paying of homage 
to God, not only with the setting apart of the Bread and Wine, but 
also with the presentation of other gifts in kind, instancing oil for the 
altar lights, linen, mats and flowers. In the village areas first-fruits 
both of grain and of farm produce are brought up in addition to money. 

As our people increasingly learn to worship in buildings reminiscent 
of their own history, with the suggestion of native art around them 
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and uplifted by the chants and music which are part of their heritage, 
the whole texture of the country’s life is brought to the feet of God, 
Who accepts, blesses, and communicates new power which they will 
need to face the new situations that affect our daily life. We do not 
seek a Church or a worship which is primarily national so much as 
natural, with an atmosphere wherein life as we know it here can be 


lived fully and sincerely. Is this not the way not only to give God what 


is His due, but also to liberate new spiritual power in the worshipper 


whose whole spiritual being expands as he adores in an idiom which 
is congenial and uninhibited, for worship is not the half-apprehended 
imitation of others but the submission of all our nature and our environ 
ment to God, Who when we draw near to Him free of barriers, can 
quicken our consciences by His holiness, nourish the mind with His 
truth and purify the imagination with His beauty? As we take away 
the barriers in the hearts of our people they will open more truly to 
His love and there will come a fuller surrender of their wills to His 
purpose. The Wise Men from the East making their pilgrimage to the 
Christ with their gifts have something to suggest: it was when they 


had worshipped that they opened their treasures (Mat. 2: 11) 











THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
SOUTH INDIA 
THE CONVOCATIONS’ DECISIONS 


by 


MICHAEL BruUCI 


It is a matter for great thankfulness that the decisions reached by the 
Convocations of York and Canterbury on the basis of the unanimous 
Report of Joint Committees that represented all shades of opinion in 
the Church of England, have been welcomed by the Church of South 
India. This disposes of the idea that the Church of South India was 
pressing for and expecting full intercommunion now, and was bringing 
undue pressure on the Church of England to this end. There was in 
fact no such pressure from the Church of South India. But it must be 
admitted that not only the recommendations of the Joint Committees 
but also the manner in which they were presented came with a shock 
of surprise to many people, as dire prophecies of the disruption of the 
Anglican Communion had been bandied about beforehand, and yet 
the Report was presented not just as an uneasy compromise but with 
real conviction 

Before dealir : with the actual resolutions passed by the Convoca- 
tions, it may help to remove misunderstandings to explain how this 
element of surprise arose. Outside the Joint Committees a vigorous 
campaign in books, pamphlets, and newspapers had been waged in 
favour of “Full Communion” with the Church of South India, which 
provoked a counter campaign. It is therefore not surprising that many 
people expected this tension to be reflected in the debates in Convoca- 
tion when the Report of the Joint Committees was presented. But 
within the Joint Committees this controversy, which was being waged 
fiercely outside, found no place at all. The proceedings and Report of 
the Joint Committees were confidential until the Report was presented, 
however, so that those serving on the Joint Committees were not in a 
position, without breach of confidence, to intervene and point out that 
the controversy was irrelevant. The controversy, therefore, swelled to 


bigger and bigger dimensions as the time for the Report to be presented 
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drew near, and then collapsed like a pricked bubble when the time 
actually came. Relics of the controversy are still going on, but mostly 
they seem to be concerned with arguments which would have been 
relevant had Full Communion been the issue, but are not relevant to 
the matters the Joint Committees actually considered. Not everyone 
has yet realised that the issue was not “Full Communion” at all 

It needs perhaps also to be explained how it happened that the 
atmosphere inside and outside the Joint Committees was so different 
The explanation that would perhaps most readily jump to the mind of 
the outsider, that the Joint Committees consisted entirely of middle-of- 
the-road men bent on compromise at all costs, is almost the reverse of 
the truth. It is a long-standing tradition of the Church of England 
that when controversial matters are to be considered, all shades of 
opinion should be adequately represented on the Committee entrusted 
with the task, and it is quite normal for the representatives of the different 
points of view chosen to be not the mildest representatives but the most 
vigorous ones. For example the present writer was well known as one 
of the most stringent critics of the South India reunion scheme, and the 
proposer of the motion which led to the decision of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel that it could not give financial aid from its 
funds to the C.S.1. ; but he served on the Joint Committees. There were 
others equally clearly identified with a critical attitude to C.S.I. and 
others again who were leaders on the pro-South India side. There was 
nothing unusual about this. It is the normal procedure both in regard 
to committees within the Church of England and in regard to its repre 


sentation at ecumenical meetings. The idea of any substantial view not 


being represented, even if it 1s a minority one, is repugnant to the chara 


teristic English way of doing things. Incidentally, members of the Church 
of England are apt to assume that all other churches in Christendom act 
in the same way, and are surprised, if not shock when having met the 
official representatives of some other church y ‘r discover that 


iS a consideral ody of opinion in that church that was wholly 
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rhe history of how this unanimity was achieved is worth recording. 
It had its origin in a chance conversation between two proctors in Con- 
vocation who were in opposite camps in regard to the Church of South 
India. The Convocations in 1950 had agreed that relations with C.S.I. 
should be reconsidered in 1955, half this time had elapsed and there 
was no evidence that the opposing camps were nearer to agreement, or 
to understanding one another, or that anyone was doing anything about 
it. Asa result of this conversation an informal committee of members 
of the Lower House of Canterbury was set up under the chairmanship 
of Canon Whitehead, who was Prolocutor of the Lower House (a posi- 
tion comparable to that of the Speaker in the House of Commons). 
The committee was wholly unofficial, and Canon Whitehead acted in 
his personal capacity. The members of the committee adopted as their 
task the attempt to explain to each other why they differed over the 
problems raised by our relations with South India. The almost inevit- 
able English tendency to be “practical” led to the consideration of how 
these problems should be tackled, but perhaps the most valuable dis- 
cussions took place when we forgot about South India and simply tried 
to explain to each other how our differences tied up with our basic 
beliefs, with the way we thought about God and worshipped Him. 
There still remains much more to do on this level in the Church of 
England, and it is to be hoped that some future body will carry the 
process further ; but before we turned to the “practical” issues related 
to South India a real growth in mutual understanding and respect had 
taken place, a growth which was the more remarkable as the member- 
ship of the committee had deliberately been made up of men who were 
not given to compromise and were the most vigorous exponents in Con- 
vocation of their different points of view. A similar group was set up 
a little later from amongst the members of the Lower House of York 
Convocation. 

When the official Joint Committees of the Convocations of York 
and Canterbury were set up they agreed to meet together as one body 
under the able chairmanship of the Bishop of Chichester, who was the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the Southern Province. The 
Lower House members were largely drawn from those who had already 
served on the unofficial bodies, and the effect of this was immediately 
apparent. There was a complete lack of any atmosphere of ecclesiastical 


politics or party spirit. The issues before us were dealt with in a spirit 


of understanding despite the deep differences of approach. 
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It is probably true that some of the Protestant Evangelical members 


of the Committees would have liked to go further than the committees 


actually went, had the Church of England consisted entirely of people 


like-minded with themselves. It 1s certain that the Anglo-Catholic mem- 


bers would have wished to word some things in the Report differently 
had the Church of England consisted entirely of Anglo-Catholics; but 
it was recognised on both sides that in the given situation to push a 
“party line” would have disrupted the Church of England. No one 


wanted to do this if it could be avoided without breach of principle, 


no one thought it was the right thing to do and no one in fact was put 


into a position in which he had to compromise his principles Ihe 


agreed resolutions were supported with equal conviction trom all 


The Main Issue 


‘Full Communion” as we have already seen was not the main issu 


The Joint Committees never even considered the question Ihe 1950 


Report had said “Full intercommunion between the Church of England 


and the Church of South India will not be possible until the 


unificatior 


of the ministry through episcopal ordination complete, 


has not yet come for the attainment of full intercommunion 


1955 Joint Committees contented themselves with reaffirming 


pe sition 


[he main issue was the question of the validity of Orders conf 


ommiuttee 


in the Church of South India. On this point the Joint ¢ 


1950 stated that “in view of the division of opi 


mittees, which is likely to be reflected in the Con 


vocal 


bound to advise the Convocations to postpone a final and definite judg 


ment on the theological issues involved. To those who take the majority 


view such a postponement is a grave disappointment They hat 


doubt that the Church of South India is a living part of the 


vc it? 


Church of 
Christ ; and they regard postponement as postponement 


on a crucial 
issue concerning the very character of the Church of South India. To 


those who take the view of the ‘substantial minority’ the postponement 


seems necessary owing to the uncertainties of the pre nt situation in 


various respects ; and while they urge postponement they do 


not wish 


to be understood as taking a negative view. We are all agreed that the 


postponement should be temporary ‘ and that the question should be 


reconsidered by the Convocations at the end of five years.” 
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This was the first reason why the new Joint Committees were ap- 


pointed. The other reason was the cognate question (which it had been 
decided to reconsider after five years) whether permission should be 
granted to bishops and presbyters of the Church of South India, epis- 
copally consecrated or ordained before, at or since the union, to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion. 

It is to be noted that no one in 1950 expressed any doubt concerning 
the ministers of the consecrations at the inauguration of the Church of 
South India, as they were ex-Anglican bishops, nor did any one question 
the form and matter of the rite. The doubts were all in regard to the 
intention, Yet even in regard to this point those who urged postpone- 
ment of a decision were careful to make clear that they did not imply 
thereby the negative decision that there was an invalid intention. The 


question was deliberately left open for five years. 
The new Joint Committees summarise the earlier position as follows : 


“In 1950 it was judged advisable to postpone decision on the status 
of the bishops and presbyters of the Church of South India episcopally 
consecrated or ordained since the inauguration of that Church, because 
of doubts expressed as to ‘the catholicity in all essential respects of the 
faith and practice of the Church of South India.’ It was urged that 
judgment upon their status is ‘bound up with judgment on the faith and 
practice of the Church itself.’ It also seemed to some that the acceptance 
of non-episcopally ordained presbyters within the Church of South India 
implied ‘a wholly novel doctrine of the ministry,’ and thereby cast doubt 
upon the adequacy of the intention to create true bishops and presbyters.”’ 


Che Joint Committee considered these points together with several 
others in the light of five years’ further evidence. It would be wrong to 
imagine that all members of the Joint Committees were satisfied with 
the Statement of the Faith of the Church in the C.S.I. constitution, 
(this point will be dealt with later in the article), or that all approved of 
the acceptance in the Church of South India of non-episcopal ministers, 
or that all approved of the maintenance by the Church of South India 
of full communion with its non-episcopal parent bodies. Even those 
whose theological disapproval on these points was strongest (of whom 
the present writer was one) did not believe that any of the defects they 
saw in the C.S.I. was of a nature that involved the invalidity of their 
consecrations and ordinations. 

The Report quotes the words of Bishop John Wordsworth “The 
‘Sacrament of Order’ requires laying-on of hands, with prayer suitable 
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to the office conferred, and with a general intention of making a man 


what the Church intends as a Bishop, Priest or Deacon. We hold that 


such an ordination conferred by a Bishop, as sole or chief minister 


who has been himself so ordained, even if he is a heretic, is valid and 


cannot be reiterated without sacrilege.” 


The Report adds “A stricter requirement than this in the matter of 


main theological tradition of Western 
Christendom and might involve difficulty concernin 


intention would be contrary to the 


» earlier ordinations 
in history.”” This was the crux of the matter and tl 


Joint Committees the Convocations therefore res 
House, while appreciating the difficulties which 
the way of a unanimous decision, is now agreed. 


grounds and in the light of the further devel 


developm 


South India, that it is no longer necessary to postpor 


ment concerning the status of the bishops, presbyter 


secrated or ordained in the Church of South India at or after 


ration of that church, and acknowledges such bishops, p1 


deacons as true bishops, priests and deacons in the Church of 

It may be worth the writer’s adding a more personal note at this poi 
describing the process of his own thought as an example of the attitude 
of a severe critic of the South India scheme 

Before the inauguration of the Church of South India and judgu 
only from the “Basis of Union” and the proposed “Constitution” | f 


that it would be impossible to say that the C.S.I. would have a valid 


intention in its consecrations and ordinations. I| did not think that 


was possible to say that the C.S.1. would have a definitely 


it 


invalid inten 
tion (nor have | ever heard of any competent theologian who held thi 


Cit 


view). My bélief was that the Constitution was too indefinite for a 


judgment to be made one way or the other, and that before any re 
nition of Orders conveyed in the C.S.1. it might be necessary 
secrate and reordain conditionally all those who had 


Orders in C.S.I. 


When the form of the rite of Consecration used 


received 


at the inauguration 
of the C.S.1. was published however, I felt that the whole tone of the rite 


together with the evidence that had come to me through conversations 


and a considerable volume of correspondence, made it quite clear that 


the C.S.I. had intended “to do what the Church does” in these con- 


secrations. I was fortified in this belief by finding that Dom Gregory Dix 


had reached the same conclusion. As a contribution to the “Apostolic 
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Ministry” and a critic of the South India scheme as least as vigorous 
as myself, this opinion of his was not given lightly. In view however 
of the indefiniteness of the Constitution, he did not feel able to say 


more than that these particular consecrations at the time of the inaugu- 
ration of C.S.1. were celebrated with a valid intention and felt that it 
was necessary to wait to see whether this validity of intention persisted, 
before making any judgment on subsequent consecrations and ordina- 
tions in the C.S.1. With this view I concurred. 

Now after five years, it is clear that the C.S.I. has used and has 
every intention of continuing to use consecration and ordination rites 
of unmistakeable validity. It is of course formally possible to use a 
rite valid in form and matter with an invalid intention. But the C.S.I. 
rites are such: that it would really require a specific repudiation of an 
intention to “do what the Church does” or a quite clear expression of 
an intention to do something different from what the Church does, to 
cast any reasonable doubt on the fact that when these rites are used 
they are used for the purpose and with the intention which their words 
convey. Inadequate as I believe the words of the Constitution to be 
when taken alone, they cast no such positive doubt. The rites taken 
together with the things said in the Constitution and the evidence of 
correspondence and conversation and visitors to C.S.I. has left me in 
no doubt that C.S.1. Orders are in fact given with a valid intention. 
Chis is not to say that I have revised my opinion of the Constitution or 
that I do not still think it highly desirable that the C.S.I. should state 
its intention in unmistakeable terms. 

Ihe issue before us, however, was not whether the C.S.I. had stated 
@ valid intention clearly in a conveniently accessible form, but whether 
in fact it had a valid intention. Behind our unanimous decision that it 
has, there lay months of study and investigation by members of the 
Joint Committee, some stretching back over several years, together with 
the painstaking consideration of theologians, particularly of Anglo- 
Catholic theologians, who are critical of C.S.I. It is important that both 
inside and outside the Anglican Communion it should be realised that 
so far as Anglo-Catholics were concerned the decision both in the Joint 
Committees and in Convocation to accept C.S.I. Orders was the fruit 
of the study, and investigations of Anglo-Catholic scholars, most of 
whom are highly critical of the C.S.I. Far from any kind of pressure 
or persuasion on this matter from other groups influencing them, both 
in the Joint Committee itself and in the Convocations, the discussion 
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of this issue was conducted almost wholly by Anglo-Catholics The 


matter was discussed and their decision reached on the basis of tradi- 


tional Catholic theology 


The other resolutions may be dealt with more briefly 
a That this House further resolves that 


a Members of the Church of South India who are communicants 


in that Church may, when in England, receive Holy ¢ 
Church of England.” 


ommunion tn the 


The 1950 resolutions distinguished between ex 


communicants of the C.S.1 Ihe latter were to | 


Anglican and other 


v’ received at Holy 


Communion as visitors at the discretion of the Bishop. This distinction 


has now been removed, but Section (4) of this resolution 
b Members of the Church of South India who become perma 


nently resident in England and desire to be habitual communicants in 


the Church of England shall be required to conform to the regular dis 
cipline of the Church of England” 


is more strongly worded than that of 1950 which said “But if such per 


sons become habitual communicants, the claim of the Church to full 


conformity with its requirements should be pressed upon their con- 
sciences.” 

“(c) Bishops, presbyters and deacons of the Church of South India 
may be invited to preach in churches of the Church of England with the 
permission of the bishop of the diocese.”’ 


The 1950 resolution read “ on suitable occasions at the discre- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese.” 


d) Any bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of the Church of 


South India may be free to celebrate the Holy Communion in a Church 


of the Church of England at the invitation of the incumbent, with the 
permission of the bishop of the diocese, subject to his 
in England, to celebrate in Anglican Churches only 


apply, to the provisions of the Colonial Clergy Act 


willingness while 


and where these 


The 1950 resolution read * the bishop of a diocese may at his 
discretion allow or not allow a bishop or presbyter of the Church of 


South India episcopally consecrated or ordained before, at or after the 


Union, to celebrate the Holy Communion in a Church by invitation of 


the incumbent, it being understood by all concerned that 


in view of 


the conditions of Church life in England as outlined at the end of the 


Report of the Joint Committees headed ‘celebrations of Holy Commu- 


nion,’ anyone accepting such permission will, for the present, celebrate 


4 
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only in Churches under the jurisdiction of the Bishops of the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York.” 


On this point the Report of the Joint Committees says : 


“We turn now to a further question, concerning the granting of per- 
mission to bishops and presbyters of the Church of South India to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in our churches. In 1950 the Convocations 
left the question of permission to the administrative discretion of the 
individual bishop, but felt obliged to add the condition that any bishop 
or presbyter acting on such permission should undertake to celebrate 
only in Anglican churches while in England. 

After the recognition of their status, it would be natural for us to 
advise the Convocations to assure all bishops and episcopally ordained 
presbyters of the Church of South India that they would be welcome, as 
a matter of course, when they are in England, to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion in churches of the Church of England at the invitation of the 
incumbent. But we are unable to offer this advice unconditionally. And 
for this reason. 

Ministers of the Church of South India have a loyalty to all their 
parent bodies which is inherent in their Constitution. Consequently, 
many of them feel bound to retain freedom to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion in any of the Churches with which they are in communion when 
invited to do so. On the other hand the Church of England is not in 
communion with the non-episcopal Churches in this country, and adheres 
to the rule that the Sacraments are duly administered under the authority 
of, and in communion with, the bishop. Because therefore the present 
irreconcilability of the two principles of a unified ministry and of full 
communion with non-episcopal Churches is a painful reality, there is 
considerable pastoral difficulty in inviting ministers of the Church of 
South India to celebrate the Holy Communion in the Church of England, 
if they also do so in non-episcopal Churches in this country. Accordingly 
we recommend that a message be sent to the Church of South India 
explaining the difficult situation in which we find ourselves placed, but 
assuring a warm welcome to celebrate the Holy Communion in churches 
of the Church of England to any episcopally ordained bishops or pres- 
byters of the Church of South India who feel themselves able, while in 
England, to submit to the regulations governing the clergy of the Church 
of England, and (where these apply) to the provisions of the Colonial 
Clergy Act.” 


“ 


(e) The bishop of a diocese may at his discretion authorise the loan 
of a parish Church in his diocese from time to time for the celebration 
of the liturgy of the Church of South India by a bishop or episcopally 
ordained presbyter of that Church.” 


This is a new proposal to which there is no parallel in the 1950 reso- 
lutions. The Joint Committees comment on it is as follows: 
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“There is a further proposal which we wish to make. We desire to 
see fuller understanding between the Church of England and the Church 
of South India fostered in every way properly open to them. In the growth 


of this understanding, participation in worship is of supreme importance 


We therefore recommend that opportunities be given to bishops and 
episcopally ordained presbyters of the Church of South India, while 
visiting England, to celebrate the Holy Communion according to the 
liturgy of their Church, in order that members of the Church of England 
may be enabled to attend and participate in that service. We hope that 


all diocesan bishops would be willing to authorise the loan of a parish 
church for this purpose from time to time.” 


It was made clear in the debates in the Canterbury Convocation that 
the objective of this resolution was not to provide occasions for any 
demonstration of general intercommunion, but was “domestic” to the 
Church of England and that the bishops would exercise their discretion 
with this in view. 

The idea of lending a Church to another denomination for a service 
is not new in England. Churches have been lent to the Orthodox from 
time to time with a similar objective to this resolution in view, and to 
them and various other bodies when in various emergencies they have 


had no place of their own available. 


“(f) A bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter or deacon of the 
Church of South India who desires to officiate as a bishop, priest or 
deacon of the Church of England, whether for a limited period or per 
manently, may be allowed to do so, provided that he has received such 
permission as may be required under the Colonial Clergy Act. Such 
bishop, presbyter or deacon becomes subject in all respects to the rules 
and regulations of the Church of England.” 


This resolution follows the same line as the 1950 one concerning 
ex-Anglicans, but in view of the acceptance of C.S.I. consecrations and 
ordinations has becn widened to cover all episcopally ordained clergy. 
With regard to the Colonial Clergy Act, the Report includes the follow- 
ing footnote : 


“The Colonial Clergy Act, 1874, as it stands in the Statute Book, 
directs that no person ordained priest or deacon by any bishop other 
than a bishop of a diocese in the Church of England, shall officiate as 
such in any church or chapel in England, unless he shall hold or have 
previously held preferment or a curacy in England, without written per- 
mission from the Archbishop of the Province in which he proposes to 
officiate, and without subscribing to the Declaration of Assent, including 


the promise that, whilst ministering in England, in public prayer and 
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administration of the Sacraments he will use the form prescribed in the 


Book of Common Prayer and none other, except so far as shall be ordered 
by lawful authority.’ 


“(g@) Other ministers of the Church of South India who desire to 
enter the ministry of the Church of England shall be subjected to its 
rules and regulations regarding admission to its ministry.” 


Apart from requirements as to the qualifications and training, this 
resolution, of course implies that ministers from South India who have 


not been episcopally ordained would require to be so ordained if they 


desired to become clergy of the Church of England. 


“(h) Bishops and priests of the Church of England who visit the 
territory of the Church of South India may accept the hospitality of that 
Church for celebrating the Holy Communion within it.” 


“ 


(i) Members of the Church of England who visit the territory of 
the Church of South India may accept the hospitality of the Church of 
South India for receiving Holy Communion within it.”’ 


These two resolutions merely state what was rather clumsily stated 
in a single resolution in 1950. 

it should be noted that resolution (a) says “may” receive. The 
majority of Anglicans would be unwilling to receive from a presbyter 
not episcopally ordained, a position which is of course recognised in 
the C.S.1. itself by “the pledge” 


“3. That this House respectfully requests his Grace the President to 
take appropriate action to give effect to the recommendations contained 
in this Report concerning practical help for the Church of South India, 
and, in view of the paramount importance of prayer, to take special 
steps, through whatever agencies he prefers, to ensure persistent and 
informed prayer for that Church.” 


On the financial aspects of this the Report says 


“Since the withdrawal of former support on legal and conscientious 
grounds in 1948, the Anglican contribution to the work in South India 
has decreased by a sum amounting to about £10,000 a year. We believe 
that it is the duty of the Church of England, while seeking to meet its 
missionary obligations throughout the world, to restore the regular and 
continuing support for work in South India at least to its former level. 
We believe that such support can be properly given without necessarily 
implying full agreement with the theological position of the Church of 
South India.” 
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The Committees did not, of course, intend to recommend the reversal 
of decisions taken on legal or conscientious grounds, but wanted some 
means to be provided by which financial help could be given without 
raising legal or conscientious difficulties. Since the inauguration of 
C.S.I1. some members of the Church of England have been able to 
support it without scruple of conscience ; those who cannot give it their 
theological support have, however, had no means by which they could 


give financial assistance without at least implying that they gave a theol- 


ogical approval that they could not in conscience give. Some people in 


this position, however, had a deep respect for the motives behind the 


South India Reunion, and while thinking that mistakes had been made 


were content to believe both that God sometimes uses people who make 


mistakes when they have good intentions, and that, in the provident ec 


of God, the mistakes they believed to have been made could be rectified 


in the future 


Ihe crucial sentence “We believe that such support can be properly 


given without necessarily implying full agreement with the theological 


position of the Church of South India” opens the w for 


} ay critics ol 


C.S.I. to give financial assistance as critics, thus making it clear that 


they criticise as friends and not as enemies Ihe analogy of “Inter 


Church-Aid” springs to mind, but in this case something more is in- 


volved than a charitable attitude to fellow Christian It is well known 


that many of those who entered C.S.I. desired a real Catholic-Protestant 
reunion and thought they were achieving it. The critics of C.S.I. would 


deny that they have done so, but they will I bell ive their financial 


support in the belief that this desire still lives | h S.1 


hope that it may be more fully realised 


and in the 


There is a similar position about members of the Churcl 


serving in the area of the C.S.Il. Some have felt no difficulty about 


1 ol I ngland 


accepting the C.S.I. Constitution but there has been no means hereto 


fore by which those who could not conscientiously do so could give 


any assistance. Apart from those who can offer their services as full 


members of C.S.1., the Joint Committees hope that the Church of 
South India may find it possible to accept offers of service from those 


“‘who feel unable to work as full members of the Church of South India, 


but are at the same time desirous to offer such services within it as they 


can.” They also draw attention to the situation in 


. 
Nandya!l 


One further point remains to be dealt with. The members of the 


1950 Joint Committees had expressed themselves “fully satisfied as to 
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the credal orthodoxy of the Church of South India.” In answering 
an objection to this in the Lower House of Canterbury a member of 
the 1950 Joint Committees said “he did not think the House should 
ignore the view of the Lambeth Conference that the formularies of the 
Church of South India should be so amended as to put the matter beyond 
doubt.” “He had come to the conclusion that the Church of South 
India intended orthodoxy and that its leaders were orthodox and the 
bulk cf its members were orthodox, but that they were themselves better 
than their formularies and a great deal better than some of their for- 
mularies.”” 


The Lower House of Canterbury subsequently passed the following 
resolution : 


Phat this House generally approves the Report of the Joint Committee 
and notes that the Church of South India has not yet been able to put 
in hand the amendments desired in the Constitution of the Church of 
South India by the “Derby Committee”’ and generally endorsed as “essen- 
tial” by the Lambeth Conference of 1948 


and the present Joint Committees in quoting this add the footnote : 


This Resolution is evidence of the existence within the Church of 
England of those who, while accepting the credal orthodoxy of the Church 
of South India, desire that in due course that Church should take these 
amendments in hand, including the Statement of the Faith of the Church. 


This point is not one of importance at the moment. No one is 
seeking to rush the C.S.1. into a revision of its constitution before it is 
itself ready to undertake that task. But it is important that it should 
be on record because when, God willing, at a future date, the time may 
come for considering full communion between the Church of England 
and the Church of South India, there will be many in the Church of 
England unwilling to proceed in this direction if such revision has not 
taken place. 

It may be worth adding my personal belief that if any difficulty 
should be experienced over this matter it will spring not from the con- 
tents of the Creeds but from differences as to their status, and differences 
as to the relation of Tradition to Holy Scripture, and in regard to the 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit and the Church which lie behind these 
differences. But as all that is desired is that the C.S.I. should express 
more clearly in its formularies its adherence to the Faith to which we 


believe it already adheres, no serious problems should arise on this point. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
rO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(1954-1955) 


In Memoriam Dr. John R. Mott 


The first report of the new Executive Committee appointed by the Central 
Committee at Evanston must begin with an expression of our great common sorrow 
at the passing away of John R. Mott and of deep gratitude to God for the unique 
service which he rendered to the ecumenical cause during his long life A full 
description of his life work and its significance in ecumenical history would fill 


a 
volume. But we must underline the amazing fact that it 


was given to him to play 
a decisive and creative role among the generation of those 


wo laid the foundations 
for the ecumenical movement, among the 


generation of those who actually 
shape to the movement and among our present generat 


sure that the movement may be used 
The life of John R. Mott embraced all the concerns which in their 
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after Evanston. It has of course not yet had time to carry out all the functions 
which were assigned to it, but we can already say that it has made a very real difference 
in that for the first time in its history the Council is now able to develop a general 
information policy and to coordinate its publications. 

The Executive Committee itself has held well attended meetings in Geneva and 
Davos. We may report that it has not taken long for the new Executive to become 
a closely knit body of men and women who do not find it difficult to understand 
each other and cooperate with each other. 


Following up the Evanston Assembly 


Reports at headquarters reveal an unprecedented volume of speaking and writing 
during the past months concerning the Evanston Assembly. Those who were in 
attendance have been generous in giving their time and energy to meeting a multitude 
of requests for addresses and articles. The list of more substantial publications is 
also impressive. The Evanston reports have been published in several languages. 
Judged from these factors alone, no other function of the W.C.C. has made such 
a widespread impact. It is appropriate to register our gratitude to all those who 
have taken part in this spontaneous process 

Certain important meetings have been planned by the World Council to follow 
up the Assembly. The Division of Studies has held meetings in India, with another 
planned for Brazil and another for the Continent of Europe. In one sense, the 
important Consultation of the Division of Inter-Church Aid at Les Rasses in June, 
was a follow up of the new scope given to the Division’s work at Evanston. 

At its meeting in February, the Executive Committee, after hearing reports of 
the above, authorised the General Secretariat to communicate with the member 
churches asking for considered replies to the Evanston Section Reports. It was 
recalled that the Assembly received the Section Reports, commended them to the 
member churches and asked for a reply or response, from the member churches, in 
order that the general ecumenical discussion begun at Evanston might be continued, 
and in order that the Central Committee might have substantial basis for noting and 
reporting the reaction of the churches to what was said at Evanston. To implement 
this request of the Assembly, the Executive Committee authorised the letter by the 
General Secretariat to the member churches, together with supporting letters to the 
Assembly delegates, signed by the chairman of the Central Committee and a letter 
to the National Councils of Churches. The Executive Committee noted that it 
would not be possible in all cases to send a fully official response, but expressed the 
hope that the response would in any case be generally representative of the thought 
of the Church. Furthermore, it was noted that not every church could undertake 
to respond in a representative way to all the Section Reports. It was envisaged 
that a full report of the responses would be drawn up and presented to the Central 
Committee at its 1957 meeting 

A first report of the reaction of member churches and national councils is encour- 
aging. On the basis of information received so far it is to be anticipated that some 
response will be received from about sixty member churches. It should be noted 
that a number of member churches have not been able to take action in time to 
be reported now, but that informal reports give reason to believe that a considerable 
number of additional churches are planning to send responses. To date it has been 
possible to do little, except for the formal letters, to secure response from Orthodox 
member churches, but there is reason to hope that, particularly with the help of 
Bishop James of Melita, good response may be forthcoming from these churches 
Very little response has yet been received from member churches in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Both the means whereby the churches are responding and the character of the 
responses vary greatly. In some countries, notably Hungary and Sweden, the 
response will be principally through the ecumenical councils. In other countries, 
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in many parts of the world which have received such visits, provide strong evidence 
that it is more than worth while to spend time, money and energy on these journeys. 

It has been our policy to ensure that staff members on their visits to the churches 
do not merely represent the interest of their own department or division, but those 
of all parts of the Council. Again we seek to coordinate staff visits in such a way 
that as many parts of our constituency as possible are visited each year and that 
none receive too many visits. In addition to visits to many of the countries in Europe 
(including Eastern Europe) and North America, staff visits were made during the 
period to all other continents. The General Secretary paid visits to the four ancient 
Patriarchates of the Eastern Orthodox Church and to the Church of Greece. 
Dr. Chandler visited South America, Dr. Nelson made a long journey to the Near 
Fast, South East Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Mr. Molander visited Iceland, 
Dr. Manikam covered a large part of South East Asia, Mr. Abrecht spent a consi- 
derable period of time in West Africa, Dr. Van Beyma made a world tour during 
which he gave special attention to the churches in Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, 
Indo-China, Malaya, India and Pakistan. Dr. Cavert and Dr. Goodall visited 
South Africa. The officers of the C.C.I.A., Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. Nolde 
visited Rome, Athens and Cyprus. 


Future Meetings 


The Executive Committee has considered how it can best ensure that, in so 
far as this can be done within the limits of the budget and available time, the World 
Council shall manifest its world-wide character in its programme of meetings. It 
is of course desirable that meetings be held in different areas and continents. It is 
also desirable to fix the date and place of meetings a long time ahead. On the other 
hand the choice of places depends to a considerable extent on the decision where 
the next Assembly will be held and it is doubtful whether that decision can be taken 
until we are nearer the time of the Assembly. The Executive Committee is however 
ready to make certain specific proposals at this meeting for the next few years. 

The decision where the meetings of the Executive Committee itself shall be held 
rests with that Committee. At the meeting in February it was unanimously agreed 
to meet in February 1956 in Australia, if the Australian Churches would invite us 
at that time. This invitation has been given and given in a most cordial manner. 
It is intended that before the meeting of the Executive Committee there shall be a 
special consultation at which church leaders from Australia and New Zealand will 
be able to confer with the members of the Executive Committee. A number of 
committee members will also spend time in visiting the churches in various cities 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Departure and Arrival 


We regret to announce that Dr. Koechlin who has been a central figure in the 
life of the ecumenical movement ever since the Life and Work Conference at Stock- 
holm of 1925 has decided to resign as Chairman of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees. We desire to express our very deep gratitude to him 
for the strong leadership which he has given to this division since its early days. 
The confidence of the Churches in our interchurch aid work is due in no small 
measure to the fact that the chairmanship of its committee has been in such very 
competent hands. 

The time has also come to say good-bye to three men who have held key positions 
on the staff of the World Council and have held these for a long time, namely 
Dr. Kraemer, Dr. Ehrenstr6m and Dr. Mackie. All three have been pioneers and 
builders of the World Council. 

Dr. Kraemer has made the Ecumenical Institute what it is to-day. His knowledge 
of so many fields of thought and life, his passionate concern about the rdéle of the 
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layman, his contagious missionary zeal, have left their deep traces in the lives of 
the men and women from all over the world who have spent shorter or longer periods 
at Bossey. Dr. EhrenstrO6m, who has been with the ecumenical movement since the 
days of the Life and Work Institute, has been one of the chief architects of the ecume 
nical study work. He carried a large part of the responsibility for the preparation 
of the Oxford Conference on Life and Work and for the two W.C.C. Assemblies 

Dr. Mackie came to the W.C.C. at the time of the first Assembly. He has carried 
a very large share of the responsibilities of the General Secretariat as well as the 
responsibility for the large and complex work of the Division of I.C.A. and Service 
to Refugees. His place in the life of the Council as a gifted administrator, as the 
organiser of the Division of Ecumenical Action, as a wise counsellor and above all 
as a pastoral friend to his colleagues has been such that it is difficult to imagine the 
Council without him 

At the same time we may welcome a number of new staff members. Dr. Leslie 
Cooke, who has rendered such great services as a member of the Central and Executive 
Committees, becomes Associate General Secretary and Director of the Division of 
I.C.A. and Service to Refugees. The Reverend Francis House, who served on the 
World Council Staff for a year before the Amsterdam Assembly, takes up his work 
as Associate General Secretary and Director of the Division of Ecumenical Action 
Dr. H. H. Wolf has assumed his duties as Director of the Ecumenical Institute 
Mr. H. R. Weber has consented to be the Executive Secretary of our Department 
on Work for the Laity 


Buildings 


We have to call attention to the problem of our Headquarters buildings. In 
one sense the situation has improved in that we have been able to rent the adjacent 
property Malagnou 15 from the city of Geneva and that we have been able to take 
steps to give more adequate space to the library and to build a larger meeting room 
But there remain three problems: a number of our staff members have to work 
in wooden huts which were put up in 1946-1947 as an emergency measure, but which 
we have never been able to replace by permanent buildings ; we have once again 
reached the absolute limit of our capacity and cannot accommodate any additional 
staff members ; we have no chapel. A second issue which must be considered is 
how the present site can be developed in the most adequate manner The Executive 
Committee has set up a special Building Committee to look into these matters 
On the basis of the report of this committee the Executive Committee will make 


proposals to the Central Committee concerning future building developments and 


concerning the best way of financing such plans for the future These proposals 


will come before us as part of the report of the Finance Committee 


The Central Committee Agenda 


In preparing the agenda of this meeting of the Central Committee the Executive 
Committee has followed the good tradition of selecting two major issues in the life of 
the World Council for unhurried discussion The first issue, which has arisen in 
connection with the work of the Division of I.C.A. and Service to Refugees and 
of the Division of Studies, is that of our responsibility with regard to the countries 
and areas which stand in need of a substantial improvement of their standard of 
living and are going through a process of rapid social change. This has now become 
an international problem of decisive importance and so we feel that the Central 
Committee should consider it very seriously 

The second issue has to do with the World Council itself and can be formulated 
in this question: What is the nature and content of the unity which the World 
Council seeks to promote? We believe that the discussion of this question will 
help to clarify the task of the Council in various realms and notably in the realm 
of Faith and Order 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(Davos 1955) 


A Post-Assembly Year 


A post-Assembly year is a difficult year to report about. For it is a period which 
is inevitably dominated by the great event which has taken place and in which the 
new tasks and opportunities are only seen in dim outline. In fact it is only here in 
Davos, through the work of this meeting of the Central Committee, that the work 
of the Council in the new period will take concrete shape. 

In this report I will, therefore, seek to answer two questions: what has the 
Evanston Assembly meant for the Council? and: what are some of the main 
consequences to be drawn from the Assembly for the work of the Council ? 


What Evanston has done for the W.C.C. 


(1) The Evanston Assembly has had a consolidating effect on the membership 
of the Council in that the convictions and attitudes of the churches of the various 
confessions and areas have found expression in the Assembly. 

The Assembly is the only body in the W.C.C. in which all the member churches 
are represented. Assemblies are therefore indispensible to give the churches a real 
sense of belonging to the wider fellowship. But they can only succeed fully in this 
function if they give the various types of churches a full opportunity to make their 
convictions and concerns heard. Now it would seem that Evanston has fulfilled 
that function for the great majority of churches, at least in so far as their delegates 
were able to express themselves in the English language. 


(2) The Assembly has helped considerably in making the churches in the World 
Council aware of the convictions of the churches in Asia and Africa and of the 
Christian task to be performed in those continents. 

Very many reports on the Assembly emphasise the fact that the voices of Asia and 
Africa were a specially impressive part of the Assembly. And it would seem that 
many delegates of the churches of other continents have learned at this Assembly 
that the decisive question for humanity in the next decades is whether it will be 
possible to arrive at a constructive relationship between the Asian-African world 
and the other continents and whether the resources of fellowship, of imagination, 
of money of the whole Christian community will be made fully available for the 
creation of healthy economic, social, political and moral conditions in Asia and 
Africa. The members of the Committee will find that both in our main themes and 
in the plans of the I.C.A. and Study Divisions this new importance of Asia and 
Africa will be reflected 


(3) The Assembly has shown clearly that the World Council is an international 
fellowship of churches, the policy and witness of which are motivated by Christian 
conviction and not by political considerations 

The fact that at Evanston it has been possible to overcome so many tensions 
inherent in the world situation and that not by mere compromise, but by what 
Bishop Lilje has called “the majesty of the cause’, the further fact that, though 
we came from such diverse political backgrounds, it was given to us to speak on 
highly controversial issues with one voice, have strongly underlined that we are 
fundamentally a supra-national, supra-ideological movement which has no other 
criterion for its work and word than the truth which it finds in God's Will revealed 
in Christ. In this respect Evanston has at the same time put us under obligation 
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to maintain the fraternal contacts between churches in different political environ- 
ments and thus to make our own specific contribution to international understanding 
and the maintenance of peace 


(4) Through its main theme the Assembly has helped to focus the thought of 
a large part of the Christian world on a vital and too often neglected part of the 
Christian message and shown that, in spite of real differences, there is a growing 
and substantial consensus in the witness which the churches give 

I know, of course, that some have said after Evanston that it was a great mistake 
to choose such a difficult theme with such far-reaching theological implications 
for the Assembly. I know also that others have felt that Evanston did not speak 
clearly about the Christian h« pe But I believe that these two views are shortsighted 
Ihe fact that it proved possible to prepare the Assembly by serious theological 
discussion in which churches and individuals of many countries participated, 
and the further fact that at the Assembly itself we dealt together with some of the 
most fundamental issues of the Church’s witness, are of decisive importance for the 
spiritual health of our movement. If we should ever reach the point where we avoid 
the fundamental questions, however controversial they may be, the World Council 
will stop growing. On the other hand to expect that through a few years of ecumenical 
discussion it would be possible to arrive at a complete and perfect consensus on 
issues which have not been solved within the churches themselves is to ignore the 
realities of the ecumenical situation There is reason to be gratefully astonished 
that we were enabled to say so much more together than we have said before and 


to give the churches so much food for further reflection on their witness 


(5) This Assembly has been more thoroughly reported to the churches at the 
level of local congregations, as well as at the level of assemblies and synods, than 
any earlier ecumenical meeting 

The reports which have come in about the following up of the Assembly in the 


} 
churches, the broad stream of articles, the descriptive books and brochures dealing 


with it, have brought the message of Evanston to large numbers of church members 
Iwo points are specially important in this connection. First that in so many cases 
a serious attempt has been made to confront local congregations with the Evanston 
decisions. Second that, as already stated in the report of the Executive Committee, 
a number of churches have submitted the Evanston report » their synods and 
assemblies so as to ensure that they may be seriously considered in their bearing 
on the whole life of the church concerned 


(6) This Assembly has been followed with deep interest in a number of churches 
which are not members of the World Council and its work has on the whole met 
with a remarkably positive response in many of these churche 

In several churches which had observers at the Assembly and in others which 


have only followed the Assembly from afar, the impact of Evanston has been felt 


and there has been a searching discussion on their attitude to the ecumenical move 
ment. It is interesting to note in this connection that some of the most penetrating 
interpretations of the Assembly have appeared in igazines related to church 


outside our fellowship, Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant Even if th 


nis 
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International Affairs to the delegations to the U.N. Assembly and met with encour- 
aging response. And for the first time the Assembly's decisions on international 
affairs have been personally transmitted to a good many governments and thus 
provided an opportunity for discussion between church leaders and governments 
concerning the international situation. 

(8) This Assembly has through its reports provided guidance for the orientation 
of the Council in the coming years and through its decisions on the Structure and 
Functioning of the Council given greater coherence to its work. 

In the light of the meetings held during the last week at Davos we can say that 
the Assembly has given us a new impetus and new perspectives for our work. At 
the same time we have found that the new cohesion which the Structure and Func- 
tioning plan has given us is not in the first place a merely organisational or adminis- 
trative cohesion. Its real significance is that it provides opportunity to practise 
ecumenicity within the W.C.C. itself, that is to say to see every part of our work 


as part of the whole and so to arrive at mutual enrichment between our departments 
and divisions. 


Evanston an End or a Beginning ? 


The very fact that the Assembly has been such an important event in the life 
of the World Council and of the churches creates the danger that the Assembly 
is considered as an end rather than beginning. 

The great effort made to prepare the Assembly, to hold it and to interpret it 
can easily lead to a general ecumenical fatigue. At the same time it could easily 
happen that the churches feel that they have so thoroughly fulfilled their ecumenical 
obligations that they can now rest on their laurels. I do not say that this is the 
general situation, but that it is a possible development. And this will certainly 
become an inevitable development, if it is not shown that the World Council is not 
merely effective in sporadically holding great meetings, but that it is also able to 
help the churches in the concrete every-day tasks in their own countries. 

Thus the question of the relevance of the work of the World Council to the life 
of the churches arises in a particularly acute way at this time. 

When is the W.C.C.’s work relevant to the churches? It seems to me that this 
question must be answered in two ways. 


Releveat to the Life of the Churches 


First : The World Council’s work is relevant to the life of the churches when it 
helps the churches to perform more adequately together the abiding task of the 
Christian Church. 

The raison d’étre of each activity of the Council is surely that by relating the 
churches to each other in a particular field it enables the churches to be more fully 
obedient to their God-given mandate than they can be if they remain in isolation. 
I believe that this can be illustrated by an analysis of our present structure and 
function. To be the Church means to manifest the kvinonia, the fellowship among 
men which is rooted in the communion with Christ. To help the churches and the 
ecumenical movement itself in realising this Koinonia is the specific function of our 
Division of Ecumenical Action. It must think in terms of the wholeness of the 
Church : the full common participation in the life of the Church of men and women, 
of laity and clergy, of young and old and provide opportunity for true ecumenical 
encounter and experience such as can be given in particular in our Ecumenical 
Institute. 

To be the Church means furthermore to minister to human need, wherever 
found, in the name of Him who came not to be ministered unto but to minister. 
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The Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees helps the churches to 
fulfill their task of Diakonia in a way in which no church operating by itself can 
fulfill it. 

To be the Church is to fulfill the calling of the watchman who speaks in the name 
of the Lord to the nations and those in authority. This is the perspective in which, 
in spite of all the limitations inherent in the present condition of the churches, we 
must see the work of the C.C.I.A. For thus only does it become clear that we are 
not just people who want to propagate some of their own political notions, but 
that we seek to be the spokesmen of the highest authority 


It is indispensible that the churches reflect on their task in the light of the revealed 
Will and Plan of God. We have a Division of Studies which seeks to help the churches 
in this reflection. Its Faith and Order Commission concentrates on the issue, how 
the very imperfect and provisional Koinonia which we have may lead to the /ull 
Koinonia in faith, in order, in worship which should characterise the life of the 
Church. Its Church and Society Department is concerned with the content of the 
witness which the churches have to speak to society and also with the Diakonia of 
the churches understood in the widest sense as their ministry to and in society 
It is also in and through the Study Division that we are concerned with the Apostolate 
of the Church. Two of its sections, the Evangelism Department and the Department 
of Missionary Studies (intimately related to the I.M.C.), exist to think through 
the deeper strategy of the Church’s mission to those who are outside the Church's 
life. And it is obvious that this Division as a whole must constantly be concerned 
with the content of the apostolate. It has a permanent theological task: which 
is to promote serious conversation between the churches on the fundamental issues 
of their witness to the world, in the hope that through such conversation they may 
increasingly be able to render a common testimony 


In the second place the World Council's work is relevant to the life of the churches 
when it helps the churches to be more clearly aware of and to be actively concerned 
about the specific needs of men in our time and the problems which arise in the 
rapidly changing international scene 


As a world-wide fellowship the W.C.C. can render assistance to the churches 
by confronting them with the realities of the world situation and help them to see 
their own task in the light of that situation. It ts characteristic of our time that 
so many of the grave human problems which we face are created by forces which 
operate on a world-wide level and that these needs can therefore only be met at 
that level. Whether we take the refugee problem or the problem of the impact of 
technical and industrial civilisation on rural societies, whether 


we take the reper 
cussions of nuclear science or the issues of peace — all of 


these and many more 
issues Challenge the churches to think in world-terms, to render a common witness, 
to act on the basis of a world-wide strategy 


So we must ask ourselves whether the W.C.C. is sufficiently sensitive to the 


basic world needs of our time, and how we can strengthen the instruments of coope- 


ration and action which we have created in the ecumenical movement in order to 
meet these needs more adequately 


It is encouraging that so many of the proposals wit! 


h which this meeting of the 
Central Committee will have to deal are quite specifically related to the needs of 
men in our time 


There is the very important new study on rapid social change 
which will be concerned with the acute problems of the transformation of economic 
and social conditions in Asia, Africa and Latin America. There 
of the horizon of the Division of Inter-church Aid to include the meeting of needs, 
and not only church needs, in those same parts of the world. There is the expanding 
programme of the C.C.I.A. which seeks to focus Christian conviction on the issues 
which must be solved if men are to live in freedom, and peace and without fear 
of poverty, of war, of oppression. And there is that most important approach 
to the deepest human need which we seek to make in our common study of the 


is the widening 
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evangelistic task of the Church, as we ask together, how we may reach that unde- 
finable creature : modern man outside the Church, oscillating between complacent 
secularism and primitive idolatry 

I do not say that our W.C.C. has given or gives an adequate answer to the crying 
needs of the masses who are without shepherd. I only say that, if there is in our 
churches and in ourselves a sufficient concern, a deep enough sympathy, a reflection 
of that ‘‘philanthropia’’ which, according to the New Testament is God’s attitude 
to men, we have the means to give a real answer. We have the possibility to show 
that the Church is not set in the world for its own sake, but for the sake of God's 
plan for mankind 

here is a still deeper form of relevance. It has to do with the decisive question 
whether our movement gives a clear answer to the prayer which we repeat so often : 
“Thy will be done.”’ We cannot take it for granted that this is so. It may be that 
we speak sometimes a little too easily about the ecumenical movement as the great 
historical fact of our time. For that impression seems to imply that it is clearly in 
line with the will of God and His Design for the Church. 

This kind of relevance is really not one to talk about, but to pray about. And 
our prayer should be, that while we must be concerned with so many problems and 
so many fields of work we may not become a Martha-movement concerned about 
many good things, but a Mary-movement concerned about the one essential good 
thing, namely to listen to the Lord and to follow Him wherever He leads us. 


LETTER TO THE PATRIARCHATE OF MOSCOW 


(approved by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches ) 


Davos, August Sth, 1955 


lo: The Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and all the Russias 
and The Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 


Your Holiness, 


We have received with great pleasure and interest the letter dated February 21, 1955, 
in which, on behalf of your Holiness and the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
the receipt of certain documents of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston is acknowledged, and thought-provoking comments are made on some of them. 
The contents of your reply have been made known to the member Churches of the World 
Council throughout the world. They have been read by Christian people of many confessions 
and nationalities. Our first duty is to thank you for this letter, and to add immediately 
that it is our earnest hope and desire that this exchange of letters may be the beginning 
of a new process of interchange of Christian convictions and experiences between us 

Your letter was naturally concerned particularly with the question of the contribution 
of Christians to world peace, which was the subject of the Evanston Appeal. We hope 
that you will agree that it would now be profitable to give our conversation a wider range, 
and that we should concentrate on the deeper aspects of cooperation between Churches 
as Churches and on fundamental issues of Christian faith and conscience, and on this 
foundation turn again to questions of the actions of Christians in the world 

One of our deepest experiences in the World Council of Churches has been the discovery 
of new ways in which the one God and Saviour of us all has enabled us to share the diver- 
sides of gifts which He has given us through His Holy Spirit. We believe, with St. Paul, 
that “to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good,” and that 
“all these are inspired by one and the same Spirit, who apportions to each one individually 
as He wills” (1 Cor. 12: 4-11) 

Our supreme aim in the ecumenical movement is obedience to our Lord’s command 
‘continue ye in my love’’ (John 15: 9). It is in this fellowship of obedience that we seek to 
serve the purpose of Christ who prayed ‘‘that they may all be one that the world may 
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know that thou has sent me” (John 17: 23). We thankfully acknowledge that in the World 
Council of Churches and the whole ecumenical movement, through personal contact, 


conference and consultation between members of many different ch *s and confessions 


in all continents and of all races, and through many forms of ‘ and united 


we do indeed experience the first fruits of this unifying gift of the one Sp “For by 


’ 
Spirit we were all baptized into one body whether Jews or Greeks 


and were all made to drink of one Spirit” (1 Cor. 12: 13) 


whether bond or [ree 


We value the contributions made to the 


' 
ecumenical movement 


confessions ; but we would particularly acknowledge at this time the value 
grace which have been communicated to us all through the participation in 
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peace and in relation to the social and political life of the nations, we have constantly in 
mind, on the one hand, the importance of bearing our Christian witness in all fields of 
human life, and, on the other hand, our responsibility for maintaining the essential inde- 
pendence of the World Council of Churches. 

We hope that we have said enough to indicate how important a place Christian work 
for peace, justice and freedom has in the prayers, thinking and other activities of the member 
Churches of the World Council. The World Council has entrusted particular tasks in this 
field to the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. We do not feel that 
the reasons which have prevented us from cooperating in the World Peace Council have 
lost their force ; but we hope that conversations between us will lead to a better understanding 
of one another's positions 

In view of our conception of man and his relation to God, we recognize that religious 
liberty (to which you also refer in your letter) is the fundamental freedom. We express 
our grave concern that in various countries religious freedom is restricted and men are at 
times persecuted because of their faith. The standard of religious liberty which we strive 
to see realized everywhere is that everyone should be free, either alone or in community 
with others, and in public or private, to manifest his faith in worship, teaching, practice 
and observance. On this matter also we feel that frank conversation is necessary. 

We have been pleased to hear reports of visits which have been made by individual 
Christians and representative churchmen to the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia and to 
other Churches in the U.S.S.R.; and of the visits made by representatives of the Russian 
Churches to Churches in other countries. We hope that such visits may be exchanged 
with increasing frequency as a first step towards active Christian cooperation in many 
fields. We would ourselves welcome personal meetings between representatives of the 
Holy Orthodox Church of Russia and representatives of the World Council of Churches, 
and we ure ready to discuss practical arrangements for such meetings. 

Finally, we would thank you again for your letter, for your interest in the work of the 
World Council of Churches, and for your prayers. We pray that the way may be opened 
for the full exchange of spiritual gifts unto the building up of the body of Christ (Ephesians 4: 
4-16), and we pray for God's guidance and direction of the ministry of the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Russia. 


In brotherly love in Christ, 
(signed) Bishop Orro Dipettus, 


Member of the Praesidium of the World 
Council of Churches, 


Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, Chairman, 
Dr. W. A. Visser "rt Hoorr, General Secretary, 


on behalf of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT AND PEACEFUL CHANGE 


(The following statement presented to the Central Committee by the Executive 

Committee of the C.C.1.A. was unanimously adopted by the Central Committee 

as an approach to certain aspects of the problem of Disarmament and Peaceful 
Change and commended to the urgent consideration of the Churches) 


The C.C.1.A. has consistently advanced the thesis that both moral and political factors 
must be taken into consideration, as well as the mathematical and mechanical approach 
to the reduction of armaments. These factors apply to two indispensable and complementary 
processes : 


(1) The process whereby all armaments will be progressively reduced under adequate 
international inspection and control ; and 
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(2) The process of developing and securing international acceptance of methods for 


peaceful settlement and change to rectify existing injustices, particularly in situations 
where military conflict has arisen 


Progress in these complementary approaches is dependent upon the extent to which 
mutual confidence has been attained. Every genuine agreement strengthens confidence and 
provides the basis for more significant agreements. Therefore, we are encouraged by the 
willingness of representatives of governments to talk together, and we urge that such 
exchanges be continued in order that mutual trust may be further developed and the area 
of agreement progressively expanded 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


The prospect of the benefits which can come to mankind from the discovery of atomic 
energy is dimmed by the fear that its military use may lead to catastrophic destruction 
As Christians we consider it the responsibility of all men to see to it that this power is used 
solely for positive and constructive purposes 

We therefore welcome the expressed desire of the United Nations General Assembly 
“to promote energetically the use of atomic energy to the end that it will serve only the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind " We support the proposal to establish an International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and believe that it should be constituted within the framework 
of the United Nations. We commend the decision to convene the International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to study “the development of atomic power and 
consider other technical areas such as biology, medicine, radiation, protection, and 


fundamental science in which international cooperation might most effectively be 


accomplished.”” We are encouraged by the manifest concern and diligent participation of 


highly competent scientists from many nations 

The present effort to place the benefits of atomic energy at the service of mankind is 
little hampered by the necessity of controversial provisions for inspection and control 
There is thus offered an opportunity for nations to work together 


remove some of the suspicions which have hitherto divided them 


constructively and to 


Reduction of Armaments 


In face of difficulties that may at times seem insuperable, we urge unwavering effort 
to devise and put into effect, under adequate inspection and control, a system for the elimi 
nation and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and all other weapons of mass destruction, 
as well the reduction of all armaments to a minimum. At the same time we caution against 
over-simplified formulas which are pressed merely to secure propaganda advantage or 
superficial agreements. Reliance on such formulas could subsequently expose an unprepared 
world to greater danger 


Iwo tasks appear especially urgent 
(1) To devise a system of inspection and control ; 


(2) To find a starting point for the reduction of armaments 


Any system of inspection and control must be technically adequate and politically 
workable, so as to provide warning for other nations if any nation violates its treaty commit- 
ment. Since there is so much uncertainty as to what is scientifically necessary for reliable 
inspection and control, we suggest that the United Nations establish an 
commission of scientists and technicians to identify the essential scientific requirements 
for an adequate system. Members of the Commission should be selected from a 
panel named by governments, but should serve in their individual capacity. Their findings 
would be indispensable to trustworthy and politically acceptable arrangements. They would 
also provide a basis for testing the readiness of governments to cooperate in the elimination 
and prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction under trustworthy international control, 
and in the reduction of all other armaments to a minimum 


international 


The starting point for reduction of armaments must be both equitable and mutually 
acceptable. The prospect of finding such a starting point for successive stages is becoming 
progressively brighter. At various times since the Disarmament Commission was established 
in 1951, we have called attention to the fact that member governments of the United Nations 
have committed themselves in the Charter to abstain from the threat or use of force for 
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aggressive ends. The implicit commitment not to use atomic or hydrogen or any other 
weapons for aggressive purposes should be made explicit as a possible first step toward 
a trustworthy system to control all weapons of mass destruction 

As the nations proceed to devise an adequate system, they should meanwhile seek ways 
whereby they can cooperate voluntarily and whereby compliance of all parties can be tested 
by day-to-day performance. These could include exchange of military information and 
various types of inspection. Tensions could thus be further relaxed, the threat of military 


action eased, and the way paved for the kind of inspection and control which will ultimately 
offer the greatest security to all peoples 


Peaceful Change and peaceful Settlement 


If any disarmament plan is to be successful, the effort to remove the occasion or purported 
justification for military action must keep pace with it. So far as possible, injustices should 
be prevented from arising and, if they do occur, measures should be promptly taken to 
rectify them. This is, in the first instance, the responsibility of national governments in 
all their territory. It is also the responsibility of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, and of Regional Organizations 

When situations involving real or alleged injustices create tensions or disputes between 
nations, every effort should be made to reach agreement on necessary changes by peaceful 
means which include accurate analysis, negotiation, arbitration, and the like. Such preventive 
and constructive measures are of the highest importance 

In the past military action has been initiated to remedy real or alleged injustices, or 
to pursue aggressive or subversive ends, and we cannot ignore the possibility that similar 
situations will appear. The international community, through the United Nations, should 
be prepared to cope with any such emergency and should seek international acceptance 
of measures which will both prevent the enlargement or any conflict and help to rectify 
such existing injustices as may have given rise to it 

We suggest for consideration a series of steps which by previous special agreement of 
member governments should be taken when conflict breaks out anywhere in the world 
Decision on each step should be reached by an agreed majority without the right of veto 
by any Government. We do not here deal with technical details, nor do we specify the 
agency in which authority should be vested. Fully aware of difficulties in winning inter 
national acceptance for such a procedure, our primary purpose is to stimulate governments 
to develop methods which will better assure peaceful setthement in the common interest 
of mankind when international peace is endangered. Toward this end existing international 
institutions must be more effectively utilised or new institutions established 


Upon request by a government in accordance with the provisions of the Charter, 
decision should be reached whether or not to consider a reportedly critical situation. 


If the situation is considered, its critical aspects should be determined on the basis 
of the danger of international involvement 


If the conclusion is reached that such danger of international involvement exists, 
a cease-fire should promptly be recommended 


A unit of the Peace Observation Commission should immediately be sent to see to 
it that the terms of the cease-fire are complied with 


An impartial agency should identify causes for the conflict and ascertain possible 
approaches for rectifying existing injustices 


rhe findings of such inquiry should be submitted to the government or governments 
directly concerned, and, if necessary, thereafter to the International Court of Justice 
for legal decision or advisory opinion, and to other appropriate organs of the United 
Nations for recommendation or necessary action 


We have emphasized the importance of the complementary processes for the reduction 
of armaments under international inspection and control and for the development of inter- 
nationally accepted methods for peaceful settlement or peaceful change to rectify existing 
injustices. Such a two-fold approach will give necessary weight to the moral and political 
factors which are essential ingredients of peace with justice and freedom 
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THE COMMON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD AREAS OF RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


(This document which hears the sub-title **A Study of the Meaning of Responsible 

Emancipation” describes the main study project of the Department on Church 

and Society and was presented by the committee of that Department to the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The Search for Foundations of Human Dignity 


The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America are in ferment ; they | 
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The World-Wide Christian Fellowship 


There is a challenge to the churches all over the world in this situation. The churches 
in the lands of rapid social change have the task of making their witness to the Lordship 
of Christ over the world from within the revolutionary ferment. The responsibility of the 
churches in western lands is no less fundamental. It is in this context that the churches in 
every land can make use of the ecumenical movement “because it helps us to face the situation 
within a world-wide Christian fellowship. The fact that we are members one of another 
and confront these difficulties together, places new obligations on us all’’ (Lucknow). 

The churches and the ecumenical movement have become increasingly aware in recent 
years of the social implications of their faith and have stated on numerous occasions their 
concern for responsible society in a world perspective. Through missions, through pro- 
grammes of inter-church aid, and work for international assistance and peace, the ecumenical 
movement has sought to give practical expression to this concern. However, there is today 
a further need for interpreting Christian concern in relation to particular social issues and 
problems. Therefore the World Council is launching this study of the common Christian 
responsibility towards areas of rapid social change. 


Aims and Scope of the Study 


This study will have two aims 


First, to enable Christians and indigenous churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
to make a concerted study under indigenous leadership of the new social issues that challenge 
Christian social thought and action in their areas in order to clarify the Christian responsibility 
for political, economic and social life. This involves the development of a social thought 
which is informed by the Christian faith and suited to a rapidly changing situation, and 
which will serve as a guide to Christians and non-Christians. It also involves rethinking 
and altering the pattern of the Church's life and structure in the light of its social mission 

Second, to enable Christians and churches in the West to understand their responsibilities 
in the evolution of healthy political institutions, the development of economic welfare, 
and the building of a new community life in the lands of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
This involves specifically understanding the economic implications of world community 
and the role of economic and technical aid from the West in the realization of social goals 
and spiritual values 

These two objectives of the study can best be achieved within the context of the ecumenical 
Christian fellowship. Within this fellowship people can overcome suspicion and search 
for the truth about social issues in an atmosphere of confidence and in a world perspective 

It is necessary to recognize that in many areas of the world, and especially in areas of 
rapid social change, the Church is numerically weak and is confronted by hostile ideologies, 
secularist forces, or dominant non-Christian religions. It therefore can have only limited 
influence on political and social developments. But the strength of the Church's witness 
in society arises out of the knowledge that the Gospel is mighty because it is true. The 
weakness of the Church's social witness throughout the world is due to the lack of this faith. 
rherefore the call to repentance and spiritual renewal is fundamental 


II 
ISSUES AND TOPICS TO BE STUDIED 


The processes of rapid social change in Asia, Africa and parts of Latin America are 
not only complex but vary from country to country and region to region. The churches 
of the different areas must give attention to their own particular problems. However, in 
an ecumenical study, as envisaged here, it will be necessary to limit the study to selected 
issues of common concern 

Among the key issues in these lands is the movement for emancipation from oppressive 
political and economic systems as well as social and religious structures. A new sense of 
the dignity of the individual, and with it the urge for a new status in society, the changing 
status of women, new parent-child relations, educational progress and the increased mobility 
of labour and urbanization, are some features of this movement of emancipation. At the 
same time the release from the restraints of traditional social customs and moral codes, 
leads to social and individual irresponsibility and demoralization. Men and women suddenly 
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find themselves without cultural roots. In such areas, therefore, not only 


creative, but 
also destructive, possibilities are present, ofter 


complicated by the pressures of a rapidly 
growing population and by racial tensions. It is the task of the churches to help channel 


the forces of change in the direction of new and healthy patterns of community life. In 


other words, it is the duty of the Church to work for responsible emancipation. This demands 
a concern for the freedom and the dignity of the human personality and for the development 
of societies where man can find cultural and religious fulfilment. It also involves the evolution 
of a critical and realistic humanism based on a Christian understanding of man and of 
Christ’s Lordship over the world 

The Working Committee of the Department on Church and Society 1 
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Ill 
A PLAN OF ACTION 


Plans are being made for a three-year study, and churches, missions and national groups 
will be kept informed of its purpose, scope and development. 

Study will be promoted in specified areas through consultations and conferences at the 
local and regional levels. The Working Committee of the Department will review the 
progress of this study and hopes to hold enlarged meetings on a continental and world- 
wide basis 

In a number of countries studies by groups and churches related to these topics are 
already under way. These efforts need stimulation and coordination to be more fruitful 
Through the study these groups can learn from each other, and receive the support and the 
corrective of the wider Christian fellowship. This study should be related to the convictions 
of local and national Christian opinion to be significant. It will also provide a clearing 
house of information on ideas, decisions and actions in various areas, and promote close 
cooperation with governmental, lay and non-Christian thinking and action in this field. 


COOPERATION OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


(a statement drawn up by the Department on Cooperation of Men and Women 
in Church and Society which the Central Committee of the World Council 
decided to commend to the Churches for their study and comment) 


“The basic concern of this Department, as of the entire World Council of Churches, 
is the wholeness of the Church. This wholeness can be achieved only when every 
part of the membership of the Church is enabled to participate fully in its life. 
Effective participation includes working together with others who have different 
gifts. The special concern of this Department is the co-operation between men and 
women. It is inherent in our Faith that men and women are called and sent together 
to do God’s will in the Church and in society. God created men and women and 
put them together under His blessing and His order. Christ came to save men and 
women and called them together to His discipleship. The Holy Spirit was given 
to men and women as members of the new community to witness together for the 
sake of Christ in the World. 

“This emphasis on “togetherness” implies recognition of the incompleteness of 
man and woman when taken separately or in isolation from each other. For this 
reason t..c cooperation of men and women is not a special doctrinal issue nor yet 
a single feature of Church life or organisation. Still less is it an emphasis on the 
interests or rights of a single group in the Church. It touches nearly all doctrinal 
and practical issues with which the Church is concerned. For example, we cannot 
overlook the fact that the Bible speaks of a very close connection between the nature 
of the Church and the mystery of the right relationship of the sexes (Eph. 5: 32). 
Again, looking at the membership of the Body of Christ, we have to face the fact 
that the new community contains men and women, both contributing their gifts 
to the common life. And any consideration of the nature of man must take into 
account the twofoldness of the sexes and their unity in diversity. 

“This gives the basis for putting the right emphasis on what we have to say on 
certain questions of modern society. If we are to avoid measuring social developments 
and changes all over the world merely by the pre-suppositions of Western or Eastern 
civilisations or of modern secular movements and doctrines, we must constantly 
criticise these pre-suppositions in the light of fresh and serious study of the Bible. 

“As we face the lack of cooperation, the deep misunderstandings, and the rivalry 
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between men and women in some of our societies, and sometimes even in our 
Churches, we are convicted under Christ of our disobedience and our failure to 
respond faithfully to the tasks to which we are called. We may profitably ask our 
selves : To what extent some interpretations of the Scriptures are among the causes 
of disorders in our Churches and societies ? (for example have legalistic interpretations 
of the biblical conception of subordination perpetuated faulty patterns of relationship 
between men and women?) In face of modern demands for equality of rights and 
opportunities, to what extent have our Churches given teaching on the true partner- 
ship based on the insights of the Bible? To what extent have our Churches taken 
account of the new psychological, social, economic and political situations in the 
world and developed forms of ministry and service appropriate to the needs ol 
these new situations? To what extent must the understanding of vocation, of 
mission, of service and of various forms of the Christian ministry be re-examined, 
so that our Churches may demonstrate in their own life right relationships between 
men and women, and inspire and challenge the world to work towards such relation- 
ships ? 

“In concrete situations of tension between the order willed by God and the 
actual disorders of our Churches and societies, this Department is called to remind 
the churches of their needs, and of the opportunities which lie before them for a 
true witness to the purposes underlying God's creation of the two sexes. For example, 
it has already been found that when men and women cooperate in ecumenical 
discussion, some of the well-known dangers of abstract and impersonal thinking 
can be avoided, and more vital encounters achieved between practical and devotional 
life and theological discussion 

“If the implications of the cooperation of men and women in all doctrinal and 
practical issues of the Church were generally recognised by the member churches 
and the departments of the World Council of Churches, there would be no further 
need for this Department. For the good of the Church and the effectiveness of 
its witness in the world, it is necessary, for the present, to continue to emphasise 
this special concern. The Department is trying to put the whole discussion on this 
issue on a new level and on the basis of theological thinking and sociological 
observations, to stimulate the Churches to rediscover the full meaning of cooperation 
between men and women in Church and society. It serves within a functional area, 
concerned with measures and procedures for achieving that cooperation, rather 
than as an agency related to organised constituency groups of men and women 
in the Church.” 


ADMISSION TO COMMUNION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


During the past twenty years the Convocations of the Church of England 
have passed a number of resolutions governing the admission of Christians 
of other Churches to receive Communion in churches of the Church of England 
A short examination of these resolutions may rve to clarify the situation 
and also to dispel some misconceptions which are prevalent 

But in the first place one or two points ought to be made. In this article 
there will be no use of the terms “intercommunion,” “full communion,” 


etc This 1s deliberate because in spite of several attempts to define 


f ( these 


terms, they still convey different ideas to different people and consequently 


minister to confusion. Much of the debate about the Church of South India 
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in the public press was vitiated because the participants did not adequately 
define their terms. 

Secondly it is important to remember that the Convocations have not 
legislated on the subject of admission to communion, since this would require 
formal incorporation of new canons into the Canon Law. The Convocations 
have expressed their judgment through resolution with all the moral authority 
belonging to these bodies. 

Thirdly the Convocations have not normally made regulations about 
Anglicans receiving Communion in other Churches on the Continent. The 
tradition of the Church of England has been that the question of receiving 
Communion in Protestant churches on the Continent is a matter for the 
individual conscience of each person rather than for regulation. Nothing 
therefore is normally said about this aspect of Church relations. Even the 
agreement with the Old Catholics is not explicit on this point. 


Fourthly there are those who lay stress on their belief that the admission 


of other Christians to Communion has continued more or less regularly 


since the Reformation, and think it ought to continue quite freely now. 

rhe various resolutions which have been adopted should be seen positively, 
as constructive steps towards greater Christian unity. The tendency to draw 
negative conclusions from them has no warrant and has the danger of making 
the resolutions appear as increasing rather than reducing barriers. 

On 4th June, 1931 the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
passed a resolution allowing the admission of baptised communicant members 
of other Churches to Communion when cut off by distance from the ministra- 
tions of their own Churches, and the subsequent action of the Lower House 
implies that it later accepted this. It was this resolution which has formed the 
basis for the actions of the Lower House in subsequent discussions of similar 
matters 

In 1935 after official discussions with the Church of Finland the Upper 
House of Canterbury agreed that communicant members of the Church of 
Finland should be admitted to Communion, but the Lower House linked it 
with the resolution of 1931 and thus introduced the qualifying clause about 
distance from their own ministrations. 

After recent talks with the Churches of Norway, Denmark and Iceland 
resolutions were adopted by both Convocations and all four houses in very 
much the same terms as in the case of the Church of Finland, except that the 
words “by distance’’ were not used. Instead of the words “may be admitted” 
used in the case of Finland, the words “may be welcomed to receive” were 
adopted. It is, however, probable that no special significance should be read 
into this difference 

In October 1954 it was agreed “that members of the Church of Sweden 
qualified to receive the Sacrament in their own Church should be admitted 
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to Holy Communion in ours.”’ Here no additional qualification is included 
and there is again some difference in wording. 


The question at once arises whether there is a substantial difference be- 
tween the attitude to the Church of Sweden and that to the other Scandinavian 
Churches. It is probable that the lack of qualification about being “cut off” 
reflects the feeling in the Church of England of a somewhat closer relation 
with the Church of Sweden ever since the exchanges associated with the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920. But it should be observed that although in 
none of these cases do the resolutions advance much further than the original 
general resolution applying to all Churches passed in 1931, the particular 


resolutions give members of the Churches concerned an 


encouragement 
previously lacking 

The object in passing these special resolutions may be said to be the mark- 
ing of a stage of closer relations which ought not to go unmentioned. No 
doubt it is hoped that the stage which is thus marked will later lead to the 
more complete relationship which now exists between the Church of England 
and the Old Catholics where interchange between the communicants of the 
two Churches is taken as a matter of course 

In spite of the prophets of doom who forecast that the debate on relations 
with the Church of South India in July, 1955 would split the Church of England 
into two or more pieces, there was a more striking example of unity than the 
Convocation of Canterbury has exhibited for years. The general resolution 
recognising the Ministry of those ordained in the Church of South India was 
passed with hardly a dissentient voice, and of the consequent resolutions all 
were accepted without difficulty. The relationship thus approved is not final, 
since the situation admits of further development. The thirty years period 
during which it is hoped that the Ministry of the Church of South India will 
become wholly episcopal has yet to be completed, and the relation between 
the Church of England and the Free Churches at home is still to be resolved 

In regard to admission to Communion, baptised members of the Church 
of South India are admissible to Communion in the Church of England, and 
a further resolution was adopted approving of members of the Church of 
England accepting hospitality in the Church of South India. This last resolu- 
tion of course still leaves to the persons concerned freedom of conscience in 
their actions. 


This short note has been strictly confined to the one point of admission 


to Communion. The Church of England in its resolutions has not gone far 


but it is questionable whether too many resolutions are either desirable or 


useful. The main importance of those referred to is that they demonstrate 


the desire of the Church of England to take whatever steps are possible to 


wards the final goal of all Christian people the unity of Christ’s Church 


HerBpert N. WADDAMS 
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SURVEY OF CHURCH UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


A strong determination to bring to an end the existing divisions between 
certain churches is causing them to engage in official conversations or 
negotiations with one another. In at least sixteen countries today such 
discussions are proceeding. Although in almost every instance the theological 
questions or social conditions have a unique character, there is a common 
intention of making visible the oneness of the Church which all confess. 

In order to keep faithful to its constitutional obligation “to provide 
information concerning actual steps taken by the Churches towards reunion,” 
the Commission on Faith and Order publishes the present survey. The 
reader’s attention is directed to the indispensable book by S. C. Neill, Towards 
Church Union 1937-1952* as well as to the supplementary survey in The 
Ecumenical Review, April 1954. Basic descriptions of the issues at stake 
in each negotiation are found in Neill’s report, from which appropriate page 
references are given 

The following information has been gathered from official documents, 


reliable journals, and conversations or correspondence with responsible 
participants in the negotiations. 


In the interests of accuracy and completeness, the Faith and Order secretary * 


invites the reader to send him complementary or corrective information. 


A. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO ORGANIC UNION 


cs 


CANADA 


The United Church of Canada 
The Church of England in Canada 
(Neill, pp. 76-79) 


Conversations begun in 1944 between these two Churches, on the lines 
of a Scheme for a Mutually Acceptable Ministry, led some six years later 
to the conviction on the part of both Churches that organic union should 
be the goal of their endeavour. By 1954 it had become clear that the lines 
hitherto pursued were proving unfruitful. A meeting of the Executive portions 
of the two Union Committees was called in June 1954, at which an attempt 
to work out a combination of Episcopacy and the Conciliar system was 
thought to be the most promising way forward. The conference recommended 


that the two Churches instruct their respective Committees “to devise a 


* FOC Papers No. 11. Cf. also S.C. Neill and R. Rouse, editors, A History of the 
Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948, pp. 496-505 


* Dr. J. R. Nelson, 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva 
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plan formulating the ideal of a reunited Church, which may be submitted 
to our Churches for consideration and study as the concrete objective to 
which we strive.” The Councils of both Churches, meeting in the autumn 
of 1954, adopted this report 


The United Church has 2,850,000 communicants, the Church of England 
about 2.000.000 


CANADA 


Canadian Synods of several Lutheran Churches 


Canadian Lutherans at present are members of churches with headquarters 


in the United States. Thus the same pattern of mergers and divisions may 
be expected to hold true in Canada as in the U.S.A. With that in mind, 
a Canada Committee on Polity and Organization was set up to act for the 
Canadian constituencies of the four bodies discussing merger bodies whose 
membership is chiefly in Western Canada This Committee accordingly 
invited the Synod of Western Canada of the United Lutheran Church to 
join in exploratory discussions looking towards one Lutheran Church tn 
Western Canada 

The invitation was accepted, but the Executive Board of the U.L.C.A 
reminded its Western Canada Synod that it was committed to the goal of 
one Lutheran Church for Canada The basis of the talks has now been 
broadened, and as a result of conversations on March 29, 1955, between 
six Lutheran bodies in Western Canada, the U.L.( Canada and Nova 
Scotia Synods, and the Ontario District of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod have been invited to join “exploratory conversations regarding the 
possibility of the formation of a Canadian Lutheran Church.” Discussions 


are set for October 7th 


CEYLON (LANKA 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
Methodist Church in Ceylon 

Baptist Churches in Ceylon 

Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon 


Jafina Diocese of Church of South India 


(Neill, pp. 49-52; Ecumenical Review, pp. 300-303) 


The Negotiating Committee met at Colombo in March 1955 to make 
final revisions in the Scheme of Church Union. These were almost entirely 
of an editorial character and did not change the principles or intentions of 
the Scheme in any way. Still basic are the plans for maintaining “the historic 


episcopate in a constitutional form,” effecting the unification of the ministry 
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at the time of union by an act of mutual commissioning for the exercise of 
a “wider ministry,” and preserving within the Church both believer’s Baptism 
and sponsored Baptism in infancy. Despite some expressed apprehension 
over the lack of clarity in the phrase “wider ministry’’ and the meaning of the 
imposition of hands in this proposed rite of unification, it was not felt that 
any more definite interpretation could be written. 

One significant change was made on p. 19: the words, “A Presbyter, 
that is Priest... .’’ were altered to read, “A Presbyter, as Priest and Prophet...” 

rhe third revised edition of the Scheme was published by the United 
Society for Christian Literature, Madras and Colombo, in July 1955 (price 
2 rupees). In addition a new précis in English, Sinhalese and Tamil is to 
be written to explain the Scheme to church members. It is expected that the 
process of voting on the Scheme by participating churches will not be completed 
sooner than 1959-60. 

There is organized opposition to union on the part of small numbers 
of Anglicans and Baptists. The Dutch Reformed Church does not support 
certain other Presbyterian Churches in their participation. 

Sensing the need to preserve the personal values of their intimate asso- 
ciation during recent years, members of the Negotiating Committee desire 
to continue meeting annually for study and prayer. Meanwhile they ask 
for a new Continuation Committee to be appointed by the churches, until 
the voting on the Scheme is accomplished. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Church of Scotland 
United Original Secession Church. 


Reunion with the Church of Scotland is being sought by the United 
Original Secession Church, which was the first group to break away from the 
Scottish Church 222 years ago. The Secession Church has approved the 
appointment of a committee to negotiate for reunion, and the Church of 
Scotland’s General Assembly, at its annual meeting in July, received a recom- 
mendation to name a special negotiating body. 

The United Original Secession Church has 8 ministers, and some 1,800 
members in 16 congregations, three of which are in Glasgow, three in Ireland, 
and the others scattered throughout Scotland. It was founded in 1733 when 
the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine led the break from the Scottish Church. 


INDIA 
Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Ebenezer Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The Gossner Church has a baptized membership of 195,000 and is located 
largely in Bihar State. The Ebenezer Church, with a membership of 32,000, 
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adjoins the area of the Gossner Church in West Bengal and Assam. The 
membership of both churches consists almost entirely of Adhavisi or un- 
assimilated hill tribes, non-Hindu in original religion. Merger talks began 
in 1954. While the interest on both sides indicates that a merger can be 
hoped for, it is too early to predict at what date it may be consummated 
The Gossner Church has been autonomous for some thirty years but maintains 
connections with the Gossner Mission Society in Germany The Ebenezer 
Church is associated with the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches, 


whose missionaries come from Scandinavia and the United States 


ITALY 
Chiesa Evangelica Metodista (Methodists 
Chiesa Evangelica Valdese ( Waldensians 


Since 1953 official conversations have been taking place between the 


Tavola Valdese (Executive Commission of the Waldensian Church) and the 


Permanent Committee of the Methodist Church with a view to union. Reports 


of three study commissions, on the principles underlying the project of union, 
on legal and organizational problems, and on parochial questions, were 
examined at a meeting in June 1954. A further joint meeting in January 
of this year set up two parallel Commissions to continue union negotiations 

The annual Synod of the Waldensian Church, which met at Torre Pellice 
a month ago, showed a keen desire for union with the Methodist Church 
It passed a resolution declaring itself “unable to renounce the vocational 
and ecumenical values contained in the name ‘Waldensian Church’,” but 
recognizing the special gifts and calling of the Methodist Church and instructing 
its Executive Commission to pursue its efforts to find a basis of union. The 
Waldensian Church has a full membership of some 20,000, while the Methodists 
have about one fifth of that number 


JAPAN 


Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Missions working within the J.E.L.« 
United Lutheran Church in America 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Finnish Lutheran Mission 


Augustana Lutheran Church 
Mission groups working independent); 


from Norway : Norwegian Lutheran Mission Laymen's Missionary Society ) 
Norwegian Missionary Society (of Church of Norway) 


Free Lutheran Mission (of Lutheran Free Church of Norway) 
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from U.S.A Missouri Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Suomi Synod 
Lutheran Brethren 


Wisconsin Synod 


The Lutheran Church was represented in Japan until pre-war days through 
the mission work of three bodies. The Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
which has 7,000 baptized members, with 60 Japanese and 50 missionary 


pastors, is the result of U.L.C.A.-U.E.L.C. mission work. The Finnish 
LC 


-U 
Lutheran Mission later joined the J.E 


C. After the war, and particularly 
since the closing of China to missionaries, the number of Lutheran missions 
in Japan has grown to 13, from three different countries. This inevitably 
presents a problem for Japanese Lutherans, and as an attempt to solve this 
problem the J.E.L.C. initiated proposals which led, five years ago, to the 
formation of the All Lutheran Free Conference, consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each group 

At its meeting of October 1953, a Committee was appointed “to prepare 
a doctrinal basis and church organization plan, with the view of bringing 
about Lutheran unity in Japan.”” A compromise was sought between the 
desire of the J.E.L.C., U.L.C.A. and Augustana Church to see one Lutheran 
Church with geographical districts, and that of some of the mission bodies 
to have separate synods united in a federation, in order to retain a measure 
of control for the missions 

Organizational recommendations providing for considerable autonomy 
for the districts, and a “Doctrinal Witness” intended primarily for internal 
use, are before the missionary conferences for discussion. A union between 
a national Church and missions, each holding a different conception of the 
way in which an indigenous Church should be built up, poses special problems 
which will only be solved as indigenous leadership develops within the various 
“mission churches.”’ Lutheran mission work represents one-fi.th of the 


total Protestant missionary strength in Japan. 


MEXICO 


Associated Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Iglesia Cristiana ( Discipulos ) 


Junta General de Iglesias Congregacionales. 


These three churches are among the smallest of the Protestant groups in 
Mexico, but they all play an active part in interdenominational movements 
In addition to their minority status and common interests, geographical 
proximity in the nation’s “‘central belt,”’ the most difficult field for Protestant 


enterprises — has drawn them closer together. 
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After a period of informal conversations, a “three-party committee” 
was appointed in 1953 to draw up a plan for further study and consultation 
In January 1955 it decided to call a First Congress of Evangelical Churches 
(Associated Reformed Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ and Congregation 


alists), to meet May 1-6 1956 at Guadalajara. Plans for the study programme 


of the Congress were drawn up at a second meeting in April 1955. Besides 


official delegates, fraternal delegates from other denominations will be invited 
This is the first church union project in Mexico, and the initiative for it 
came from the churches in the field, not from their parent denominations 


in the U.S.A. A united church would total about 7,500 members 


NEW ZEALAND 


Associated Churches of Christ in New Zealand 
Congregational Union of New Zealand 
Methodist Church of New Zealand 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand 


(Neill, p. 90; Ecumenical Review, pp. 313-14) 


The Joint Standing Committee appointed by the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational Churches in May 1951 recommended in its report of 
1953 that an invitation should be extended to other New Zealand churches 
to enter the union negotiations. This recommendation was approved by the 
three churches concerned, and in the following year the invitation was sent 
out. The Baptists, Salvation Army and Society of Friends found themselves 
unable to take any positive step. The General Synod of the Anglican Province 
set up a special commission to examine their position and the actions of 
the Joint Standing Committee, and to report to the next General Synod in 
1958. The Associated Churches of Christ accepted the invitation, and, after 
reporting a preliminary meeting with the Joint Standing Committee to theirs 
Annual Conference, desired to send representatives in full standing to the 
Joint Standing Committee. It is now therefore composed of representatives 
of four denominations 

The annual Assemblies of the negotiating churches are scheduled to be 
held in the same city Auckland in 1956, in order that they may share 
in united acts of Holy Communion, worship and witness. A vote by church 
members on the principle of union will take place some time thereafter. If 
a high proportion of members are in favour, a Basis of Union can be com 
pleted and voted upon 

By that time some statement of its attitude may be expected from the 
Anglican Church. It has 662,600 members, while the Presbyterians number 


6 
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about 319,000, the Methodists 32,000, the Congregationalists 4,400 and the 
Churches of Christ 11,300. 


NIGERIA 


The Province of West Africa (Anglican) (Dioceses of Lagos and the Niger) 
The Presbyterian Church of Biafra 

The Methodist Church ( Nigeria, East) 

The Methodist Church (Nigeria, West) 


(Neill, pp. 58-61) 


A Scheme for Church Union in Nigeria, prepared originally for East 
Nigeria and based in large part on the South India Scheme, has been under 
discussion since 1933. Both sections of the Joint Union Committee, in East 
and West Nigeria, held meetings last autumn and early this year. 

Particularly in West Nigeria, interest in church unity needs reviving, 
and it is hoped that a visit in November and December of this year from 
Bishop Sumitra, Moderator of the Church of South India, will achieve this 
end, and will bring valuable counsel from the experience of a united Church. 
The existing scheme is being reconsidered also in the light of the Ceylon 
Scheme. 

Other churches and missions in the area are showing interest : the Basel 
Mission Church has been invited to join the Committee ; the Lutheran 
Mission Church to send observers ; and the Qua Iboe Church, the Church 
of the Brethren and the Sudan United Mission to join the committee or send 


observers. 


The Congregational Christian Churches 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church 


(Neill, pp. 61-64, Ecumenical Review, pp. 306-307). 


Union between these two Churches, approved by the General Synod of 


the Evangelical and Reformed Church in 1947, and by the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches in 1949, was delayed by difficult 
court litigations lasting from 1949 until 1953. All legal barriers to the union 
having been removed, the Churches were free to resume negotiations. In 
October 1954 the ranking national committees of the two bodies met in 
Cleveland, Ohio ; none of the doubts and objections voiced at that meeting 
seemed important enough to justify rejection of the union proposal, but it 
was agreed that union should not come into effect until 1957 (June 25). In 
the meantime a planning committee which met in January 1955 has drawn 
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up joint programmes of evangelism, stewardship and life enlistment, and 


many meetings are being held in various parts of the country for the purpose 


of developing mutual acquaintance 

Inasmuch as a Constitution of the United Church has not yet been drafted, 
but only a Basis of Union, this document must be prepared soon after the 
Union in 1957. A major question will be that of harmonizing the congrega- 
tional and presbyteral types of church government. Further, a statement of 
faith is to be prepared by a 16-member joint committee, which has been 
formed for the purpose of examining the doctrinal agreements which are 
desirable in the United Church 

Even while the movement to bring this union to its consummation is 
proceeding, there is a small minority of congregations which is not reconciled 
to the action of the majority and is seeking to prevent the union 

The membership of the Congregational Christian Churches was given in 
1953 as 1,283,754, that of the Evangelical and Reformed Church as 761,335 


The new church is to be called the United Church of Christ 


Negotiations among Lutheran bodies 


98 °% of the six and a half million American Lutherans are to be found 
within one of three groups, either conferences working closely together or 
organic unions. The United Lutheran Church of America, with 2,200,000 
members, represents a completely indigenized American Lutheranism. The 
Synodical Conference, in which pulpit and altar fellowship obtains between 
the Missouri Synod with 2,000,000 members and three smaller Synods, is 
the product of 19th century immigrations of “pure doctrine’’ German Lutherans 
The third body, the American Lutheran Conference, established in 1930 
between five Churches of German and Scandinavian origin, has led to an 
almost completed merger between four of its five members, and came to an 
end in December 1954 

The main barriers to Lutheran union in America are, firstly, divergences 
in doctrinal emphasis typified on the one hand by the U.L.C.A. and Augustana 
Church, which consider the Lutheran confessions sufficient as basis of do« 
trinal unity, and on the other by the Missouri Synod which demands a much 
stricter doctrinal uniformity. Second, there are different views as to the 
desirable organization of a united Lutheran Church. The congregational 
form of polity has been characteristic of American Lutheran Churches, but 
the relation of the individual congregation to the synod and of the regional 
to the national organization varies. Thus the four-way merger is regarded as 
too centralized by the Augustana Church, which is now making a bid for 
more general discussions to work out agreement on a pattern of a united 


Church, perhaps on the lines of the mutual recognition of all Synods 
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American Lutheran Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


(Neill, pp. 43-45, Ecumenical Review, pp. 307-308). 


In 1954 a plan of organization for a united Church was before the conven- 
tions of these Churches. Three endorsed unreservedly the proposed form of 
organization. The fourth, the Lutheran Free Church, delayed final action ; 
its annual conference in June 1955 approved the plan, subject to a referendum 
vote to be reported by December 15th, but made the request to retain control 
over Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, both in Minneapolis. The 
other groups have expressed their willingness to consider this request. 

In the meantime the Joint Union Committee, meeting March 29-30, 
has approved 13 of the 18 articles of the constitution. It is hoped that the 
remaining merger documents will be drawn up and approved by January 
1956, so that they may be distributed for study before consideration by their 
respective conventions next year. The new Church will number almost two 
million members; the American Lutheran Church has 825,000 members, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church 920,000, the Lutheran Free Church 66,000 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 54,000. 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church in America 
(Ecumenical Review, p. 314). 


The 21,000 member American Evangelical Lutheran Church voted at 
its convention in August on whether or not to affiliate with the United Lutheran 
Church as one of its synods. Plans for this merger were at a more advanced 
stage than those of any other Lutheran unity discussions, and the union was 
to take place in the autumn of 1956. 

However, in view of the recent open invitation from the U.L.C.A. and 
the Augustana Church to all American Lutheran bodies, the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church decided to take part in those discussions rather 
than to go ahead with a limited merger. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church of America 


(open invitation to all Lutheran bodies ). 


True to its desire that union discussions be thrown open to other America 
Lutheran bodies — the ground on which it left in 1952 the merger described 
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above — the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church held unofficial confer- 
ences on March 28 with representatives of other Lutheran bodies in an 
attempt to ‘find a new common ground’ for discussions of Lutheran unity 
‘on a wider level.’ 

Discussions were held with leaders of the Lutheran Church Missouri 
Synod, centring on the possibility of pulpit and altar fellowship ; with the 
Joint Union Committee of the four-way merger ; and with the United Lutheran 
Church. This, the largest Lutheran body in the country, invited the Augustana 
Lutheran Church “to begin conversations with a view to merger and to a 
joint invitation to all other Lutheran church bodies.’’ The two groups have 
long been closely allied in their interests, particularly in the field of ecumenical 
relations. Both are active members of the World Council of Churches and 
National Council of Churches 

The U.L.C.A. does not hold its next convention until 1956. The conven- 
tion of the Augustana Church, meeting in June, adopted a four-fold plan for 
unity which included the following four points: to join with the U.L.C.A 
in an invitation to all other Lutheran bodies to participate in discussions 


looking toward organic union ; to enter into merger conversations with the 


U.L.C.A. and any other Churches which accept the invitation ; to keep open 


the channels of communication with any Church which might be unable to 
enter the negotiations now but might wish to join later; to create an “‘all- 
Lutheran commission on Lutheran relationships’ to work out pulpit and 
altar fellowship among all Lutheran bodies 

The last point in particular appears to hold out promise of the development 
of closer Lutheran fellowship of an inclusive kind. The four Churches plan- 
ning union were the first to accept Augustana’s invitation to create such a 


commission 


The Methodist Church 
The Protestant Epise opal Church 
with a view to intercommunion, and 


later to full organic union 


(Neill, pp. 69-70, Ecumenical Review, pp. 308-309) 


The Unity Commissions of these two Churches have been engaged in 
conversations since 1949. At the most recent meeting, which took place on 
April 28, 1955, the Episcopalian Commission put forward for discussion a 
proposal that would enable the Episcopal Church to recognize the Methodist 
episcopate. The suggestion was that three or more bishops of Churches in 
the historic episcopal succession take part in the laying on of hands at the 
consecration of future Methodist bishops. A counter proposal from the 


Methodist side was invited, and will be discussed at the next meeting 
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On April 29, 12 Episcopal and 8 Methodist bishops met for informal 
discussion of this proposal, and of a statement on Faith and Order (inter- 
preting the Lambeth Quadrilateral) prepared by the Episcopal Commission 
in 1948 and approved by Lambeth, and by the 1949 General Convention. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
The United Presbyterian Church of North America 


(Neill pp. 46-48, Ecumenical Review, p. 309). 


The Plan of Union between these three Churches reached its final stage 
in 1954, when the three General Assemblies approved it by large majorities, 


and referred it to their respective presbyteries for their votes. A two-thirds 
majority was required by the U.S.A. Church, and a simple majority of votes 
by the United Presbyterian Church. Since 1914, in connection with a previous 
vote on union with the U.P. Church, a 34ths majority ot votes by presbyteries 


has been required by the U.S. Church. The voting results in 1955 were as 
follows 


U.S.A. _ presbyteries : 188 for union, | against. 


U.P » : 58 returns (963 persons for union, 535 against) 
U:S. » : 43 against union, 42 for, | tie. 


In 1953 the U.S.A. Church totalled 2,492,504 members. of whom about 
one tenth live in the south, where they are outnumbered 3 to | by the US. 
(“southern”) Church with a membership of 756,866. The U.?. Chu: 
228,718 members. 

Arguments against union which have been put forward in bot the smalls 
Churches are (a) that they will in effect be dissolved (provision is made in 
the Plan of Union for an individual U.S. or U.P. congregation to decline to 
enter the merger, while no such provision is made for a U.S.A. Church congre- 
gation) ; (b) that the U.S.A. Church is too liberal in its theological and social 
outlook. However, the report of the U.S. Church’s Council on Church Rela- 
tions * presents many of these tensions as existing within the U.S. Church 
itself, and stresses the importance of an inclusive rather than exclusive and 
sectarian view of the Church. 

An analysis of the voting in the U.S. Church shows that on the whole 
the ministers are in favour of union, and that it has been mainly among the 
elders and other sections of the laity that opposition has found its support. 
Further, in the words of the U.S. Union Committee, “the strongest votes 


nm nas 


* “Unity in the Church with Diversity,” presented to the General Assembly of the 


U.S. Church, June 1955 
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for union were registered in areas where one or both of two conditions pre- 
vailed —(1) a proportionately high ratio of white to Negro populations, 
and (2) a relatively high degree of overlapping, or proximity, of U.S. Pres- 
byterian congregations and congregations of other Presbyterian communions 
notably U.S.A. Where the converse of these conditions prevailed, the votes 
were generally against union.” 

The Assembly of the U.S. church which met June 2-6 in Richmond, Va., 
elected a Moderator known to favour union ; there was a strong vote against 
racial segregation, a cause which had unhappily been linked by some with 
the stand against merger; and the Report on Inter-Church Relations was 
unanimously approved. This dissolved the permanent Committee on Cooper- 
ation and Union, and set up a new Permanent Committee on Interchurch 
Relations with special responsibility for relations with “Presbyterian and 
other evangelical denominations.”” There is no suggestion that the Plan of 
Union be re-submitted to the presbyteries at the present time. The Committee 
is to carry on and strengthen avenues of cooperation with the U.S.A. and 
U.P. Churches 


Meanwhile these two Churches, at their General Assemblies in June, 


agreed to go forward with a two-way plan of union. No date has been pro- 
posed at this stage for the consummation of the merger, since they do not wish 
thereby to preclude the possibility of the U.S. Church's re-entering the nego 
tiations. However, a plan of union may be presented to the two General 
Assemblies in 1956 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends ( Race Street 


Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
(Arch Street) 


Philadelphia Quakers, organized in William Penn’ 


time (1682) split up 
in 1827. The separation was between 


“evangelicals,”” who emphasized the 
authority of Scripture as a test of orthodoxy and stressed the importance of 
unity and a uniform discipline ; and the “Inward Light” group, who were 
especially concerned to preserve the liberty of conscience and belief which 
they considered the essence of the Quaker position. On March 28, 1955, the 


two Yearly Meetings with their 17,300 members joined together under a 


common book of Christian Discipline, and with the name of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of of the Religious Society of Friends 


The Arch Street Yearly Meeting was a member of the World Council 
of Churches and of the National Council of Churches 
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B. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO CLOSER FELLOWSHIP 
SHORT OF ORGANIC UNION 


GREAT BRITAIN — INDIA 


Church of England and Church of South India 
(Neill, pp. 27-29) 


The Church of South India has now been in existence for eight years, 
during which time it has known a continuous growing together of “*Catholic”’ 
and “Protestant” traditions. It has enjoyed from the outset full communion 
with its non-episcopal parent bodies, but for the Church of England difficult 
problems were posed. In the light of answers given by the C.S.I. to six ques- 
tions addressed to it by the Lambeth Conference of 1948, the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York in 1950 were able to declare themselves satisfied as 
to the credal orthodoxy of the C.S.I. A decision was however postponed for 
five years on the questions of recognition of bishops, presbyters and deacons 
consecrated and ordained by the C.S.I. since its inauguration, and of the 
granting of permission to episcopally ordained ministers of that Church to 
celebrate Holy Communion in English churches. 

On July Sth of this year the Convocations debated a second report of 
their Joint Committees ', and adopted its resolutions without dissent. Firstly, 
the Church of England acknowledges the bishops, presbyters and deacons conse- 
crated or ordained in the C.S.1. at or after the inauguration of that Church 
“as true bishops, priests and deacons in the Church of God.” Secondly, 
it extends the limited intercommunion already existing by the provisions 
that all communicant members of the C.S.I. (not simply former Anglicans) 
may receive Holy Communion in the Church of England; and that any 
bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of the C.S.1. (not only former 
Anglican clergy) ““may be free to celebrate the Holy Communion in a church 
of the Church of England subject to his willingness, while in England, 
to celebrate in Anglican churches only.” It has been emphasized that this 
limitation is not due to an unfavourable judgment of the C.S.1.’s catholicity, 
but simply to the continued division between the Church of England and the 
Free Churches in England 


Thus the Church of England has not modified its position in regard to 


the requirement, for intercommunion, of an episcopally ordained ministry ; 
nor has it gone so far as to accept the anomaly of the present position on its 
own territory. However, it has recommended that episcopally ordained 


* Church Information Board, Dean's Yard, London, S.W.1, 1955, price 2s. 
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clergy of the C.S.1., when in England, be given opportunities to celebrate 
their own Liturgy in parish churches — to which their own rules governing 
admission to communion would apply. And it recognizes the challenge 
which the continuance of this anomaly presents, and which “can be overcome 
only by the unifying of the Church of Christ everywhere.”” “The Church of 
South India,” says the report, “promises to give equal weight at the end of 
thirty years (1977) to the two principles of a unified ministry and of full com- 
munion with the parent Churches, as its contribution to the removal of this 
anomaly. Those Churches on their part are in duty bound to do everything 
possible during this period to reach organic unity where there is now division.” 

The fears of a serious division within the Church of England have proved 
unfounded, as has the perhaps more justified fear of a deadlock which would 
have isolated the Church of England from future ecumenical developments 
The existence of the C.S.I. has indeed done a great deal to reconcile conflict- 
ing views within the Church of England 


GREAT BRITAIN NORWAY, DENMARK, ICELAND 


Church of England and Churches of Norway, Denmark and Iceland 


Conversations have been taking place since 1947 between representatives 
of the Church of England and the (Lutheran) Churches of Norway, Denmark 
and Iceland. In these negotiations the problem of apostolic succession has 
been a special difficulty, as these three northern churches do not have it and 
have no desire to introduce it. However, no obstacle exists from their side 
to admitting to Holy Communion members of the Church of England ; 
and the Anglican Convocations of Canterbury and York, in May and October 
1954 respectively, agreed “that baptized and communicant members of the 
Churches of Norway, Denmark and Iceland, when in England and cut off 
from the ministrations of their own Churches may be welcomed to receive 


the Holy Communion in the Church of England.’ 
GREAT BRITAIN SWEDEN 


Church of England and Church of Sweden 


As long ago as 1920 the Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops recom 


mended the admission of communicants in the Church of Sweden to Holy 


Communion in the Church of England, and since that date Anglican bishops 


have frequently taken part in the consecration of bishops in the Church of 
Sweden and vice versa. The Convocations of Canterbury and York have 


now ' given formal approval to what has for long been accepted practice, and 


‘In October 1954 and July 1955 respectively 
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resolved “that members of the Church of Sweden qualified to receive the 
Sacrament in their own Church should be admitted to Holy Communion in 
ours.” 


Intercommunion with the Church of Finland was sanctioned by Convoca- 
tions in 1935. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Church of England and Church of Scotland 
(Neill, pp. 84-86, Ecumenical Review, pp. 312-313) 


Proposals for closer relations between the established Churches in England 
(Anglican) and in Scotland (Presbyterian), made as a result of discussions 
1930-1934, were not followed up until 1946, when conversations were reopened, 
with the participation also of the Presbyterian Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. A certain amount of doctrinal agreement has 
been registered, and in 1952-53 the Churches concerned approved the regu- 
lated interchange of preachers and the admission in certain circumstances of 
communicants of the Church of Scotland to communion in the Church of 
England. The latter Church has not as yet found itself able to allow its mem- 
bers to communicate in the Church of Scotland 


A new Joint Committee of the four Churches met for the first time January 


6-8, 1955; it aims to prepare, within three years, a draft outline of ways by 


which the Churches may attain “a fuller manifestation of catholicity.”” “The 
hope was expressed that, at the earliest practicable stage in the process of 
mutual adaptation and growing together, appropriate steps would be taken 


to secure unrestricted and fully authorised intercommunion between 
Churches concerned.” 


the 


Church of England and Methodist Church 


(Neill, pp. 81-84, Ecumenical Review, p. 312) 


The approach made by the Church of England to the Free Churches has 
crystallized in a decision to enter upon specific negotiations with the Methodist 
Church. In answer to three stipulations made by the Methodist Church’s 
Faith and Order Committee, the new Church of England report on Church 
Relations in England* states that it “would regard all discussions (between 
the two Churches) as taking place within the Body of Christ”’ ; that “for the 
purpose of intercommunion there must be the same liberty and limitation of 
interpretation of the nature of episcopacy and priesthood as the formularies 
and practice of the Church of England allow” ; and that it does not believe 


! Church Information Board, Dean's Yard, London, S.W.1, price 4d 
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the continued relations of intercommunion of the Methodist Church with 
other non-episcopal Churches raises an insuperable barrier to fruitful dis- 
cussions. (Intercommunion on the basis of episcopacy would in fact involve 


the same questions of principle for the Church of England as do its relations 


with the C.S.1., but the difficulties of a pastoral order, so long as episcopal and 


non-episcopal Churches exist side by side, would be greater.) The Archbishops 
were asked by Convocations (July 1955) to confer with a view to opening 
conversations with the Methodist Church, which, on July 8th at its annual 
Conference, voted to accept such an invitation when it came 

Suggestions so far put forward as possible steps towards intercommunion 
(organic union is not being considered) are the establishment of a “parallel 
episcopate”’ in the Methodist Church and its gradual introduction of episcopal 


confirmation 


There are at present no negotiations taking place among the Free Churches 
themselves 


SCOTLAND DENMARK, FINLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
Church of Scotland and Churches of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


An exchange of letters has been taking place since 1951 between the Con 
vener of the Church of Scotland’s Inter-Church Relations Committee and 
the Primates of a number of the Scandinavian State Lutheran Churches 
As a result, it has now been established that no obstacles to intercommunion 
exist between the Churches of Scotland and those of Denmark, Finland, 


Norway and Sweden 


American Lutheran Church 


Lutheran Church Missouri Synod 


(Neill, pp. 91-92, Ecumenical Review, | 


These two Lutheran bodies, which have in common their 19th century 
German origin, and acknowledgment of al Lutheran symbolical books, 


agreed in 1950 on a “Common Confession” on matters of faith 


They then 
went on to draw up a Part II of the “Common Confession” concerned with 
Christian life and practice, and this was adopted by the American Lutheran 
Church at its convention in 1954. It will come before the next (triennial) 
convention of the Missouri Synod in 1956 

Other members of the Synodical Conference look with disfavour 


on the Missouri Synod’s negotiations with the A.L.C. and on several agree- 


ments on cooperation with the National Lutheran Council ; a recommendation 
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was before the 325,000-member Wisconsin Synod, meeting August 10-17, from 
its union committee that pulpit and altar fellowship with the Missouri Synod 
be terminated. Action was postponed until a recessed session of its (normally 
biennial) Synod next summer, in the hope that the Missouri Synod will in 
the meantime take steps to remove the causes of difference between the 
two churches. However, it is not thought that the Missouri Synod will join 
any actual merger negotiations in the foreseeable future, its position being 
that unity in doctrine and practice is an essential pre-requisite. This condition 
would almost certainly be insisted on if, as seems possible, the Missouri 
Synod reacts favourably to the United Lutheran Church’s invitation; 
it is known that both the U.L.C.A. and the Augustana Church consider no 
further doctrinal definition to be required for Lutheran union than that con- 
tained in the historic confessions of their Church. 

Some discussions between the Augustana Church and the Missouri Synod 
have also taken place, centring on pulpit and altar fellowship. 


American Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church in America 
pulpit and altar fellowship. 


At the time of the unity discussions in Chicago last March the decision 
was made to revive conversations between these Churches. A statement 
known as the Pittsburgh agreement, dealing with the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, membership in societies “injurious to the Christian faith,” and unionism, 
was adopted by both conventions in 1940, but the A.L.C. did not follow 
it up by offering church fellowship to the U.L.C.A. A joint committee has 
now been established to “clarify or define’ the agreement. The A.L.C., 


with 825,000 members, is one of the two larger bodies now planning a four- 
way merger. 


Several other negotiations are not mentioned in the above list for the 
following reasons: some have shown no progress since last year; others 
are in a rudimentary stage ; and about others the Faith and Order secretary 
has only partial, and perhaps unreliable, information. Most of these will 
probably be treated in the next survey to appear in The Ecumenical Review. 


Australia 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians 


(Neill, pp. 71-75 ; Ecumenical Review, pp. 311-312). 


Iran 
Episcopal Church (Anglican) and Evangelical Church (Presbyterian) 
(Neill, pp. 55-56 ; Ecumenical Review, p. 303). 
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Madagascar 
London Missionary Society, Société des Missions Evangéliques de 


Paris, Friends Foreign Missionary Association 


(Neill, pp. 57-58 ; Ecumenical Review, p. 304) 


North India and Pakistan 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon ; 


United Church of Northern India 


Bapti tS ; Methodists : 


(Neill, pp 52-55 ; Ecumenical Review, pp. 304-305) 


A meeting of the Negotiating Committee has just taken place, but reports 


are not available in time for inclusion in this survey 


Conference on Church Union (“Greenwich Plan’’) 


(Neill, pp. 66-69 ; Ecumenical Review, p. 310) 


Argentina 
Chiesa Evangelica Valdese, Iglesia Metodista Conferencia del Rio 


de la Plata, Disciples of Christ 


Formosa 


Presbyterian Synod Synod 


of Northern Forme , and Presbyterian 
of Southern Formosa 

Spain 

Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans and others within the federation 


of the “Iglesia Evangelica Espafiola.”’ 
J. Ropert NELSON 
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The Working Committees at Davos 


According to the plan of organisation adopted by the Evanston Assembly, 
thirteen departmental and divisional committees were to meet at Davos before 
the meeting of the Central Committee itself. This seemed such a formidable 
undertaking and could so easily have meant no more than the production of 
mountains of resolutions, that even the greatest believers in the committee 
process must have wondered whether the plan would really work. As a matter 
of fact it did. The reason why is very simple, namely that each committee became 
after a while a small ecumenical working party which concentrated on producing 
ideas rather than on dealing with procedure and administration. The result was 
threefold : specific plans for the work of each department and division ; much 
wider participation of church leaders and especially laymen in the planning of 


the World Council’s programme ; and a great strengthening of the situation 


of the secretariat which need no longer feel that they are working in the dark. 

Several of the documents printed in this issue of the Review show that the 
work done in the committees was of high value. We call special attention to 
the C.C.1.A. resolution on Disarmament and Peaceful Change and to the state- 
ment on Cooperation of Men and Women in Church and Society, both of which 
were later approved by the Central Committee. Also to the forward looking 
report on the Common Christian Responsibility for the Areas of Rapid Social 
Change. These documents as well as the results of the work in the other com- 
mittees show that committees are not necessarily part of the darker side of 
ecumenical life and that they may even provide the exhilarating experience of 
the discovery of new aspects of our common witness. 

An additional advantage of the new plan is that the meeting of all the com- 
mittees at the same time and at the same place presented an opportunity for 
much contact between the various departments and divisions and a chance to 
get a glimpse of the whole programme of the Council. It was therefore without 
hesitation that the Central Committee decided in principle that next year the 


same general plan should be followed 


The Central Committee at Davos 


Within the very considerable agenda of the Central Committee three themes 
were outstanding : first the responsibility of the ecumenical movement with 
regard to the countries in which social change is so rapid that it creates very 


serious spiritual, social and economic problems ; second the question of the 
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specific responsibility of the World Council with regard to the promotion of 
Church Unity ; third the relations of the World Council with the Church of 
Russia 

With regard to the first we saw more clearly than ever before that, as one 
member put it, the World Council is a David and that the problem of the material, 
social and spiritual needs in Asia, Africa and Latin America is a Goliath, but 
that this David must in faith accept to tackle this Goliath. The address of Dr 
Mackie, printed in this issue, and those of Canon Chandu Ray of Pakistan 


and Dr. de Vries of Holland (and of the International Bank) showed us that 


this issue is more far-reaching and more truly challenging than any of the politi- 


cal issues to which we give so much attention. It will have to be approached in 
two ways : through imaginative forms of inter-church service and through thorough 
study of the sociological facts and of the task of the Churches in East and West 
in the light of these facts. It is encouraging that already a very generous gift 
has been received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. which will enable the 
Council to organise this study adequate!) 

The second theme was really a continuation of the discussion about the 
nature of the World Council which had resulted in the “Toronto” statement 
of 1950. At that time the question in how far the World Council stands for 
and promotes church unity was not fully answered {t Davos the General 
Secretary's address on this subject (printed in this issue) was fully discussed 
and the outlines of an agreement on this subject became visible. But it will 
take more study and more discussion before we will be ready to formulate our 
common mind on this matter. Here is a matter on which all who live with 
and think with the ecumenical movement should reflect. Contributions to this 
discussion from individuals or groups will be most welcome 

The third important subject was that of our relations with the Church of 
Russia. The specific question was what reply should be given to the letter from 
the Moscow Patriarchate in which the Patriarchate had expressed its opinion 
concerning the Evanston documents transmitted to it. If one considers the range 
of attitudes represented in the Central Committee, it remains a remarkable 
fact that the draft prepared by the Executive Committee was adopted “*nemine 
contradicente.”’ It can therefore be said that the letter sent to Moscow represents 
very substantial agreement within the ranks of the World Council. In other 


words there is a general feeling that the time has come to enter into seriou 


direct conversation with the Church of Russia and also with other churches in 
Russia What the outcome of these discussions will he € cannot now foresee, 


but we hope that they will lead to increasing understanding and cooperation 


Mrs. Anna Séderblom 
Mrs Soderhlom who died at the as of 84, had taken a ver\ great partin the 


pioneering work of Archbishop Nathan Séderblom and had been the faithful 
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guardian of his spiritual heritage. To visit her in her house next to the Cathedral 
of Upsala was to live again for a moment in the presence of the truly universal 
and dynamic personality of the founder of the Life and Work movement, the 
man who, at a time when such a thing was unheard of, succeeded in bringing 
the churches together in an ecumenical conference. Mrs. Séderblom herself 
took part in a number of ecumenical meetings and was present at the first 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Her presence reminded us of the 
fact that the age of the pioneers is not far behind us and that our movement 
is still very young. Now that she has gone we should especially remember how 
much we owe to those who first broke through the walls of isolation and awakened 


the conscience of the churches with regard to their ecumenical responsibility. 


Departure and Arrival 


This year is a year of considerable change in the composition of the staff 
of the World Council. Three departures concern men who have given many 
years of service 

Dr. Robert C. Mackie leaves the staff in order to return to his own country. 
During the seven years which he gave to the Council he has been the universally 
trusted leader in the field of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees in whose 
life “the care of all the churches” was exemplified. But he has at the same 
time been a wise and persistent builder of the Council, laying foundations on 
which we will continue to build for a long time to come. We are grateful to 
know that, now that Dr. Alphons Koechlin after his long, faithful and effective 
period of service as Chairman of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees has decided to resign, Dr. Mackie will take his place and will thus 
continue to give leadership in the constantly widening tasks of Inter-Church 
Aid 

Dr. Nils Ehrenstrém has served the ecumenical movement since the days 
of the Research Department of the Life and Work Movement. He took a 
leading part in the study preparations of the Life and Work Conference at 
Oxford and the two Assemblies of the World Council. Thus he has become 
the man who knows more about trends of thought and life in the churches 
participating in the ecumenical movement than anyone else. It is good to know 
that he will share his knowledge with the younger generation as he begins to 
teach “ecumenics” at the Boston School of Theology and that he will 
continue to serve as an Associate Editor of the Ecumenical Review. 

Dr. Hendrik Kraemer has made the Ecumenical Institute what it is to-day. 
With his unique background as an Orientalist, a missionary, a layman and 
yet a professor of theology, a fighter for the renewal of the Church, he has given 
to the courses and conferences at the Chateau de Bossey both the breadth of 
vision and the depth of Christian conviction which are their very raison d’étre. 
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We have been singularly fortunate to have him as our first Director of the 
Ecumenical Institute 

At the same time we have to record even more arrivals. For it is only in 
recent weeks that several of the men appointed last year in Evanston have 
actually joined the staff. Now that Dr. Leslie E. Cooke and the Reverend 
Francis H. House have taken up their new work, the group of Associate General 


Secretaries (which is composed of them together with Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer 


and Dr. O. F. Nolde, New York ) is complete. At the same time Dr. H. H. Wolf 


has taken over the Directorship of the Ecumenical Institute and Mr. H. R 


Weber has become the Director of the Department for the Laity. We welcome 


these fellow-workers who represent a new generation of servants of the ecumenical 
movement. 
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THE BIBLE IN AN ECUMENICAL SETTING 


SCHRIFT UND DOGMA IN DER OBKUMENE, by WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER. 
C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh, 1953, p. 320., DM. 28. 


This book is indispensable for all whose devotion to the ecumenical move- 
ment leads them to a serious concern for the present state and the prospects 
of ecumenical discussion and encounter. Indeed, it should be widely translated 
so that its analysis, problems, and proposal could be thoroughly studied by 
the oncoming ecumenical generation, the leadership of which is now in the 
theological schools across the world. The author has just become the Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the ‘‘Kirchliche Hochschule” in Bethel, near 
Bielefeld, Germany, having been since 1952 a member of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty at Heidelberg. This book marks the beginning of his 
theological career ; and for its writing he was especially prepared by nearly 
six years as a Secretary of the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches (1946-1952). 

Dr. Schweitzer has addressed himself to a crucial problem in contem- 
porary Christian theology with a penetrating and thorough grasp of the 
intricate and multiple issues involved. The problem is how to unterstand 
and interpret the Bible ; in technical language, the problem of hermeneutics. 
But what distinguishes his discussion is the attempt to deal with the herme- 
neutical problem beyond the limits of biblical scholarship alone. The hermen- 
eutical problem is examined in the context of a larger problem perennially at 
the centre of the faith and life of the Christian Church, namely, the relation 
between the Bible and the Church. Thus, the point of departure for correct 
and creative biblical and theological thinking is a clear disposition of the 
relation between “Bible and Dogma” in theology. 

To think about the Bible and about the teaching of the Church (dogma) 
from this point of departure is to be launched upon an ecumenical discussion. 
An even more distinguishing feature of Professor Schweitzer’s volume is its 
lucid demonstration that the inter-relation between hermeneutics and dogma- 
tics both presupposes and requires an ecumenical approach to theological 
reflection. The Bible cannot rightly be understood and interpreted except as 
the book of the Church. But the Church cannot be true to the content and 
character of the Bible unless a genuine reciprocity is acknowledged ; and the 
acknowledgement of such a reciprocity forces the Church, at the price of 
violating its own nature and existence, to press beyond its own confessional 
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tradition towards an hermeneutical and theological position which makes room 
for the ‘‘whole”’ Bible in and for the sake of the ‘‘whole’’ Church. The broad 
scope and earnest theological seriousness of this work are not least evident 
in the careful attention to Roman Catholic and Orthodox hermeneutics and 
dogmatics (the one inside, the other outside the ecumenical movement 
today); and in the conclusion that they are not absolved of this hermen- 
eutically conditioned, ecumenical thrust, no matter how intransigently these 
communions insist upon their own doctrinal absolutisms. In short, it is not 
too much to say, that no book is better suited to break the log-jam in 
contemporary biblical and ecumenical discussion than this book 

Among the decisions taken at Lund by the Conference on Faith and Order, 
two in particular seemed to augur well for overcoming the present impasse 
One was the decision to relate Faith and Order as clearly as possible with the 
other sections of the World Council of Churches ; the other was the shift of 
theological focus from ecclesiology to christology in ecumenical study. Pro- 
fessor Schweitzer’s volume raises the question whether a still more creative 
possiblility might not be open. This possibility is to take up the christological 
discussion at the point of the relation between christology and hermeneutics 
(not, for example, as Lund implied though Schweitzer doesn’t refer to 
Lund by a fresh exploration of the christological thinking of the early 
Church). “If theology is to serve the contemporary proclamation of the 
New Testament gospel, it will need continually to begin and to return here. 
This means, first of all, that christology must be central in Dogmatics 
(291). A christologically-oriented dogmatics, however, is exposed to the 
danger of an over-simplification of the variety and richness of the totality 
of Christian teaching. Against this danger, an adequate hermeneutics provides 
a safe-guard. The proper principles of biblical interpretation correlate at one 
and the same time the unity and diversity of the Bible and the unity and diversity 
of Christian doctrine. “It is our opinion that the trinitarian dogma does this 
in an excellent way, so that theology, concerned to be bound to the Bible, 
has every ground to express this concern in terms of an elaboration of the 
trinitarian confession. In this sense, the interpretation of the Bible from the 
perspective of eschatology and salvation-history (die heilsgeschichtlich-escha- 
tologische Schriftauslegung) \eads precisely to a trinitarian dogmatics” (295) 

All hermeneutics involve theological presuppositions. Conversely, all 
theology involves the Bible. This is the “hermeneutical circle’’ to which 


Schweitzer devotes major attention. There is no escape from this circle. 


Indeed, Schweitzer is convinced that the failure to recognize this fatality has 


been a principal source of confusion, if not of error, in the biblical and theo- 
logical thinking of the Church. At the same time, he is convinced that this 
fatal circle is not ultimate, so that a constructive as well as a descriptive aim 


governs his analysis. With a remarkable grasp of contemporary biblical and 
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theological literature, all the significant hermeneutical and theological trends 
which determine ecumenical discussion today are examined. On the biblical 
side, the argument ranges over verbal inspiration, historical criticism, ‘* Form- 
geschichte,” de-mythologization, and typology. On the theological side, 
Roman Catholicism, Greek and Protestant Orthodoxy, early and later 
Liberalism, the Dialectical Theology, Neo-confessionalism, the “Motif- 
theology,” and the various types of ‘‘Heilsgeschichte” are brought under 
review. As the argument proceeds, there is a brief but trenchant exposition 
and critique of the hermeneutical-dogmatic position of one or more of the 
formative biblical and theological thinkers of our time. On the biblical side, there 
are C.H. Dodd, Rudolf Bultmann, Oscar Cullman, F. Leenhardt, and others. 
On the theological side, there are among others, W. Schmaus (Roman 
Catholic), S. Bulgakov, Canon Quick, L. Berkhof, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth, Bishops Nygren and Aulen, and Emil 
Brunner. In each case, the exposition concerns the implicit or explicit 
theological presuppositions which determine the interpretation of the Bible. 
And the criticism concerns the questions: a) whether and to what extent it 
is possible to do justice to the unity and diversity of the Bible; and (6) 
to what extent adequate hermeneutics would make for a more adequate 
adherence to and application of the biblical foundation of theology. 

Professor Schweitzer devotes the final section of his book to a statement 
of his own hermeneutical principles and to a suggested outline of Christian 
theology based upon them. He believes that the Bible is best understood 
from the perspective of an eschatological ‘‘ Heilsgeschichte.”’ He is careful to 
distinguish his own use of the term ‘‘ Heilsgeschichte”’ from certain schematic 
typological forms (J. Chr. K. von Hofmann), on the one hand ; and the linear 
scheme of salvation-history proposed by Professor Cullman, on the other. 
“We would like,” he writes, “to reserve the term ‘Heilsgeschichte’ for the 
history of the revelations of God up to the Cross and the resurrection of 
Christ and including the outpouring of the Holy Spirit” (262, note 28). This 
delimitation conforms, in Schweitzer’s view, to the distinction and connection 
which the Bible makes between the two aeons. And to begin here makes it 
possible to do justice both to the unity and the diversity of the Bible and to 
forge an adequate link between hermeneutics and dogmatics. 

As regards the principles of biblical interpretation, the perspective of an 
eschatological salvation-history is involved in the same circle that surrounds 
all hermeneutics. This frank admission is one of the principle merits of the 
analysis offered in these pages and opens all the obvious and the concealed 
facets of biblical and theological thinking to the regenerative air of the Spirit's 
blowing whither it listeth. There are, to change and mix the metaphors, no 
‘‘arriére-pensées,"’ and no skeletons left in the closets. But more than this, 
Schweitzer’s hermeneutical perspective makes room for another kind of 
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hermeneutical circle which is not inescapable, but which transmutes the 
inescapable circular connection between biblical and dogmatic thinking into 
a channel for the apprehension of the revelation in Christ with which both 
the Bible and dogmatics are concerned. This other circle is the circle which 
surrounds the resurrection of Christ as, on the one hand, an historical event 
which cannot be understood from within history but only from beyond ; 
and, on the other hand, as an eschatological event which can be rightly under- 
stood from beyond history only as being also in history itself. “The inner- 
historical incomprehensibility (Nicht-Verstehbarkeit) of the resurrection of 
Christ must not be confused with the abandonment of the attempt to under- 
stand it. Such understanding, however, cannot be achieved through the 
categories of this acon. The interpretation which has been given to this event by 
God’s Holy Spirit alone makes it possible to understand the resurrection 
of Christ as an eschatological event. This interpretation awakens in the 
Christian the faith and hope which will be fulfilled in the end. The “testi- 
monium internum Spiritus Sancti’’ can only be understood as an echatological 
“testimonium” (271). 

The resurrection of Jesus is at once the Achille’s heel of the hermeneutical 
circles and the talisman of a creative connection between the Bible and theology 
The christology which, as we have noted, must and can be the focal point of 
a trinitarian theology, must and can only be a christology which expresses the 
eschatological character of the resurrection event. Such a christology would 
be the Nicene christology without the metaphysical ontology of the Nicene 
formulations, and with a biblical ontological focus instead. Such a christol- 


ogy would correct and amplify the somewhat one-sided pre-occupation of 


the Reformation theology with the benefits of Christ by restoring the emphasis 


upon the crucified and risen Lord as an historical person. Thus, theology 
would get a pivotal centre from which to order its doctrines and the perennial 
problem of dogmatic order could be reduced if not resolved. Schweitzer him 
self follows Barth in adopting the method of dogmatic loci 

So much for the general importance and the general argument of the 
book. Among the particular and striking excellences imbedded in the general 
course of the discussion are : a) the persuasive biblical and theological refut- 
ation of the doctrine of verbal inspiration (96-97) ; 6) the suggestive proposal 
for the solution of the problem of understanding the resurrection as an his- 
torical event (270-276) ; c) and the illuminating implications of the hermeneut- 
ical circle for a general theory of knowledge (252-258) 

A work of such substance and competence calls not so much for criticism 
as for conversation. This too belongs to ecumenical thinking which is true 
to itself. It seems to this reviewer that, as regards the methodology of the 
book itself, the hermeneutical perspective of the author tends prematurely 


to affect his evaluations of the hermeneutical efforts of those from whom he 
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differs. This does not mean that the exposition and criticism of others lack 
objectivity. Indeed, the selectivity of the discussion and the attempt to expose 
the intrinsic difficulties of the positions examined are remarkably candid and 
discerning. But even with C.H. Dodd, and F. W.Dillistone, who themselves 
raise the question of history and eschatology, it may be questioned whether 
it is necessary to charge them with having failed to meet the authors’ pers- 
pective which has not yet been announced (132, n. 14). The case is suffi- 
ciently substantial without it. One has, of course, always to say some things 
before others. But despite the author’s efforts to the contrary, one still gets 
the impression that not everything hidden has been appropriately disclosed. 

It may be asked whether the interpretation of Niebuhr’s hermeneutics 
and theology should have overlooked the conception of myth. This is the 
more important in view of the author’s careful appraisal and evaluation of 
Bultmann. For Niebuhr, the category of myth is significant as an attempt 
at a theological epistemology which tries to do justice to the centrality of the 
Cross and resurrection in biblical faith and in human experience. And this 
is exactly what characterizes the hermeneutical perspective of Professor 
Schweitzer. Indeed, there is less liberalism and rationalism and more of 
Luther in Niebuhr’s thought than this account acknowledges. 

This leads to a further and perplexing matter. Precisely because of the 
closely-reasoned and persuasive discussion of these pages, one wonders 
whether the problem of myth and symbol as such, has been sufficiently recog- 
nized. It would have carried the book beyond manageable confines to have 
dealt with the problem in full. Nor do I wish to provide hermeneutical and 
dogmatic analysis with more epistemological security than the Bible allows. 
1 understand and accept Schweitzer’s contention that the Holy Spirit trans- 
cends the historical boundaries of knowledge and experience. But, in terms 
of his own parallel insistence that the enterprise of understanding is not on 
that account suspended, it seems to me important to face the question of the 
“language-boundedness,”’ and therefore also of the “historical-boundedness” 


of a phrase like ‘‘heilsgeschichtlich-eschatologisch.”” To put it another way 


perhaps hermeneutics and theology must pay more attention to the constructive 
problem which the logical positivists have been trying sometimes excessively, 
and more often annoyingly, to expose. Or, in still another way, and perhaps 
really in sharper difference than at any other point, it may be that a really 
christocentric trinitarian theology is required by its hermeneutical concern to 
take more seriously the Third Article. This is really not a question of parallel 
times (295-296) but exactly of the eschatological end which is already present 
between the ages, that is, in the time of the Christian Church and of biblical 
and doctrinal theology. Perhaps the Holy Spirit has something really regen- 
erative to do with the language, the images, the symbols, in terms of which 
adequate hermeneutics and theology try to be faithful to what the Spirit 
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“has already said through the prophets” (296) about the Father and about 


the Son. 


PAUL LEHMANN 


THE PLAIN MAIN UNDER TOTALITARIANISM 


THey THOUGHT THEY WERE FREI The Germans 1933-1945, by MILTON 
Mayer. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955. 346 pp., $4.75 


Milton Mayer has in this book attempted to give a picture of the little 
people in Germany who made Nazism possible. An American and a Jew, 


he went to live in a Hessian town and came to know ten people who had been 


local National Socialists. His book is dedicated to these people whom he 


‘ 


calls “my ten Nazi friends.”” Mayer tries to understand the motives, the 
fears, the hopes that led these people to support what became organized evil 
on the grandest scale the world has yet seen. What he discovers should not 
be surprising to Christians — simply that the good and the bad are mixed 
in people. A few passages from his introduction will indicate the tone in 
which the whole book is written 
“I never found the average German, because there is no average 
German. But I found ten Germans sufficiently different from one another 
in background, character, intellect, and temperament to represent, among 
them, some millions or tens of millions of Germans and sufficiently like 
unto one another to have been Nazis. It wasn’t easy to find them, still 
less to know them. I brought with me one asset : I really wanted to know 
them. And another, acquired in my long association with the American 
Friends Service Committee: I really believed that there was “that of 
God” in every one of them 
My faith found that of God in my ten Nazi friends. My newspaper 
training found that of something else in them, too. They were each of 
them a most marvellous mixture of good and bad impulses, their lives a 
marvellous mixture of good and bad acts. I /iked them. | couldn't help it 
One advantage of the book is that it is written by one who never tries to 


‘ 


be so “objective” that the book becomes merely a study. It is rather the 
story of a human encounter. Mayer is an American, and it is Americans in 
particular who can learn most from his book, though Europeans, and Germans 
in particular, can learn a good deal, too. Some of his words are a warning 
to us all: 
“I came back home a little afraid for my country, afraid of what it 
might want, and get, and like, under pressure of combined reality and 
illusion. I felt — and feel — that it was not German Man that I had met, 


but Man. He happened to be in Germany under certain conditions. He 
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might be here, under certain conditions. He might, under certain condi- 

tions, be I.”’ 

Mayer is a journalist and his book is written in a style that makes it easy 
to read. This means that it can be read by many people who will never ap- 
proach the more scholarly studies on the rise of Nazism. Yet it may be that 
in his personal encounter with ten individuals, Mayer has discovered more 
profoundly the “‘causes’’ of Nazism than the more erudite students of the 
problem “as a whole.” 

Certainly, Mayer is open to the criticism that he has generalized about a 
nation from particular experiences. This he acknowledges himself, and 
because he does, his generalities bear consideration. When a man can come 
to call “his friends’’ those whom he recognizes to be small men with mixed 
motives, when he can describe them with sympathy and understanding without 
apologizing for them, he can tell us something real about them and about our- 
selves. Those who want to understand how the highly civilized, highly cultured, 
well ordered German people could become the supporters of the organised 
barbarism which was Nazism will want to read this book. Christians will 
find in it a searching account of the way in which evil works and the way in 
which “‘good”’ people can be made evil. It can contribute to building up 
understanding of the events and attitudes which poisoned the life of a people 


and help to destroy some of the misconceptions which those outside Germany 
have had about the German people who were indeed Hitler’s first conquest, 
even though “they thought they were free.” 


KENRICK M. BAKER 


EUCHARISTIC FELLOWSHIP 


ABENDMAHL UND KIRCHENGEMEINSCHAFT IN DER ALTEN KIRCHE, HAUPT- 
SACHLICH DES OsTENS, by WeRNER ELeRT. Lutherisches Verlaghaus, 
Berlin 1954, 181. pp., DM. 8.60. 


Profound study of and careful research into the source materials of the 
Ancient Church can lead not only to a rediscovery of historical facts which 
have been forgotten, but also to a clarification of many historical events which 
have hitherto been obscure. This may in time produce a better understanding 
of the difficulties which prevent the unification of the separated churches. 
For it is only by a careful examination of the individual historical facts that 
one can discover in how far new factors which have appeared in the course of 
the Church’s history, factors which have in some cases caused separation, 
are justified and can still claim to be legitimate. And it is only by such examin- 
ation that it can be shown that certain factors which have generally been 
considered as justified because their real causes have been forgotten, can be 
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shown to be illegitimate. From this point of view the careful study of the 
late Prof. Werner Elert is a very meaningful piece of work which brings many 
points to light. 

This book with its fifteen chapters and three appendices, on the basis of 
a more or less exhaustive treatment which comes to grips with the major 
source materials, gives a clear description of the use of the terms Koinonia, 
Metalegis, Communio sanctorum and fellowship in relationship to the Eucharist 
as they were employed in the early Church 

The explanation given in the first three chapters serves as a basis for the 
historical critical research which follows 

The Lutheran formulation of the concept of fellowship in the Church, 
which was also Schleiermacher’s, is introduced at the very beginning of the 
work and indicates in a strictly Protestant fashion the part which the Eucharist 
has had in church fellowship in accordance with I Cor. 10: 16 and also with 
Matth. 18: 20 and Luke 9: 24 

His explanation of the concept of the communion of saints can hardly 
be disputed since it is clear that the Koinonia always implies a personal and 
spiritual community, whereas for the material community other terms are 
used. 


The bidding which the priest recites during the liturgy at the time of the 


distribution of the elements “Holy things for the Holy”’ points quites clearly 


to fellowship together in Christ, for only to the “holy” which meant 
at first the faithful and later the saints from among the faithful — are the 
holy things distributed. The reply which the Congregation makes, even today, 
to this bidding — that there is only One who is holy, Jesus Christ — indicates 
the fellowship character of these words 

The nature of the eucharistic fellowship is quite properly set forth and the 
author also clearly shows how those who are “becoming the Koinoina’’ 
are through the Eucharist made aware that they have “become the Koinonia.” 

The author’s further development of the nature of the fellowship is properly 
related to the Lutheran conception. But Lutheran thought as it finds expression 
in the passage from Luther which is quoted, which is so deeply rooted in 
scholastic modes of thought is —at least for the Eastern mind rather 
misleading. 

In the following chapters the author traces historically the idea of church 
fellowship and correctly indicates how the unity of the Church is, on the 
earthly level, the basic presupposition for church fellowship. He rightly points 
out that separation is as old as the Church. How could it be otherwise when 
the receptive capacity of individuals is basically so different? The most 
important thing for the fellowship was unity in peace — that Is to say unity in 
faith and in confession of the one Lord Jesus, which creates the union of the 
fellowship at the heart of the Church 
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The Eucharistic fellowship (Koinonia) was not only the means to but also 
the sign of the fellowship of the Church in the local congregation, among 
individuals, among church leaders and also among the several congregations. 
All of this existed because of the presupposition of a genuine common faith 
which united all in common worship. 

Brethren thus united through faith—and this often meant common 
acceptance of formal creed — were in common worship to exchange the 
fraternal kiss and thus to enter into the “fellowship of the mystery.” This 
rite has continued until today and comes after the giving of the “Peace” 
and the Confession of Faith. Thus the integrating of the fellowship was pre- 
served as it must be in every case — even though it be disciplinary action 
against evil-doers, sinners and heretics. 

The author is concerned to show how both positive measures — all kinds 
of communications to the faithful’ and more severe ones — even going so 
far as excommunication — came to be taken both in the West and in the East. 
It becomes quite clear that this development also served the purpose of pre- 
serving the Church’s fellowship. All this indicates what St. Gregory of Nyssa 
meant by his “therapeutic method” which had as a result the recreation of 
church fellowship through the sharing of the Eucharist. St. John of Damascus 
also pointed out which of the faithful should be admitted to the Eucharist and 
what the practice of heretics was on the same question. 

This Eucharistic fellowship —communio in sacris, which was both a 
means to and a sign of unity always had as its unconditional presupposition 
unity of belief (which was also retrospective), even when such eucharistic 
fellowship meant a fellowship in belief with the Church at large and a break 
with one’s own church, as was the case with the Americans (p. 141). 

The developments in the direction of union, which usually were based on 
the Augustinian cogite intrare as a literal interpretation of Luke 14: 23, 
always had as their goal unity in the orthodox faith (understood either eccle- 
siastically or politically). 

As was said at the beginning, much has been brought to light through 
this very apt study. And it would have been even more complete had it con- 
tained still another appendix dealing with the main work of the Orthodox 
Church until our own day. This would have shown quite clearly that the 
Church has remained true both in theory and practice to what existed in the 
Ancient Church of the East. 

Thus it would have been clearly shown that the refusal of the Orthodox 
church to practise inter-communion in ecumenical circles, without there first 


' As I have shown in my book about the Easter disputes of the 3rd Century (Athens 
1911) this exchange of letters among the bishops came up for consideration in the preparation 
for a general or ecumenical synod. 
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being the presupposition of unity in belief and in peace, is not based on a 
one-sided confessionalism. 

It comes instead from the following through of the ancient tradition 
which has in fact never changed and which teaches that it is only unity of 
belief which can produce church fellowship and which can produce that 
ecumenical church fellowship which will itself be the much longed for Una 
Sancta. 
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